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There'll be no pianos for a Jot of Mary Janes... 
no extras of any kind, to give your sons and 
daughters the finer things of life . . . wnless you 
start your planning now! Certainly, federal taxes 
cannot be lowered for years to come. But you can 
reduce or even eliminate municipal taxes with the 
profits a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel-driven light and 
power plant can make for your city. 


There’ll Be No Piano 
for Mary Jane... UNLESS 




































Investigate this future protection now. Start plan- 
ning your future city tax reductions by inquiring 
into the low-cost service you will be able to get 
with a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel-operated power 
and light plant after the war. See to it that your 
city is at the top of the list when deliveries are 
resumed. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fair- 
banks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS SCALES 


MOTORS SOUL GSES 


» 
FARM EQUIPMENT CE lee =_— 7 


GENERATORS 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


WATER SYSTEMS 
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mm YOU'LL FIND A DAVIDSON. 












N™™ OF ATTACKS and advances .. . raids and bombings . . . new landings and 
4+ % new beachheads won. It’s the kind of news that builds the morale of our 
fighting men and lowers the resistance of our enemies. And it’s one of the 
important jobs of the Office of War Information, in collaboration with the 


Army, to spread this news as quickly and as often as possible. 


To do this, the OWI maintains outposts, not only in every theatre of war, but 
at points all over the globe. Equipped with Davidson Dual Duplicators, offset 
plates and type, typewriters, and all the necessary supplies, they are able to 
produce thousands of leaflets for distribution without delay. 

To business and industry, the Davidson offers the most modern and efficient 


The painting ahove was made 
from a photograph taken at the 
{lgiers outpost of the Office of 


War Information. 


means of producing office forms, advertising folders, confidential reports, sta- 
tionery, envelopes, etc., at high speed and low cost. Unlike other duplicators, 
the Davidson will reproduce from offset plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber 
plates, so you may select the method best suited to each job. And only a Davidson 
can give you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1024-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 





GET THIS FREE BOOK! It tells the 
complete story of the Davidson... 





inion if ON A 
avidson 
4 BUY MORE WAR BONDS 4 DUAL DUPLICATOGR 


--- AND KEEP THEM 


shows how it can give you a new 
high in quality at a new low in cost 
«+. and includes samples of the work 
it does. Write today ...noobligation. 
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most comfortable 


gloves in the world 


# designed by merry hull 


DANIEL HAYS 


C % 
Lo 4° 
Ves synch * 


MU. S. LATS. 2,125,673 = 2,194,934 — 2,226,604 


CLARION is all set for F-M— 
the next great development of 
radio—and will provide 
reception at its best. When 
radios are again available, go 
where you see this sign: 


RADIO 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP, 
4640 W. Harrison—Chicago 44, Ill. 











Comment on ROTARIAN article 
by readers of THe Roraria: 
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| Continental Solidarity Needed 
Says R. O. VANDERCOOK, Rotarian 
Proof-Press Manufacture? 
| Cc] cago, Illinois 
[ approve heartily the “Know Latin 
America” series which started in THE 
ROTARIAN for May. I think it will help 
make for continental solidarity, some- 
thing which I have been doing all in 
my power to develop since | made a 
trip to Latin America in 1936. I spent 
everal months there and came away 
completely sold on the benefits to be 
derived from a growth of closer rela 
|} tion among the nations of the Ameri 


cas 


New Zealand Leads in Clubs 


Says FrReD HALL-JONEsS, Rotarian 

Barrister 

Invercargill, New Zealand 

The April Rotarian is just to hand, 
and after enjoying the article on Chile’s 
desire for more Rotary Clubs [see Chile 
Wants More Rotary Clubs, by Juan An 
tonio Rios], I observe a footnote claim- 
ing that Chile has more Rotary Clubs 
in ratio to population than any othe! 
country in the world except U. S. A. 

New Zealand cannot let this pass un 
challenged 

In November last, the United States 
of America with 3,376 Clubs had one 
to 36,036 population Next came New 
Zealand with 37 Clubs (one to 44,438 
population)—and we have formed three 
new Clubs since that date. 

For the purpose of this comparison 
we can ignore Monaco, with one Club 


(one to 23,973 population), also Iceland 
with four Clubs (one to 30,404 popula- 
tion) These small territories cannot 
fairly be compared with larger ones. 


Americans Ask Questions, Too 
Finds Mrs. Greorce A. FITCH 
Lecturer, Wife of Rotarian 
Elmhurst, Long Island, New York 

I read with interest Fred B. Barton’s 
article Boys Who Think Like Men in 

THE Rorarian for July, and noted parti 

ularly the list of questions which he 

quoted as being asked at the Youth Con 
ference on America held at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, England. Just as British 
youngsters are asking highly intelligent 
questions—and expecting highly intel 
ligent answers—so I have found Ameri- 
| can youths doing the same thing. I 
know, for last Winter and Spring I 
faced a barrage of questions from high- 
school audiences in the Midwest as a 
speaker for Rotary’s Institutes of Inter- 
national Understanding. As I had lived 
in the Far East for many years, my as- 
signment was “The Oriental Nations As 
Contributors to the New World Order.” 
When I started out last Winter on my 





first circuit, I confess I was afraid of 
high-school audience—not of the ad 
forums. (The bigger an adult audiencs 
the better I like it.) But I didn’t kn 
the new generation of the high schools 
My children were raised in China ai 
are pretty well grown. I had hear 
lot about “our appalling juvenile deli: 
quency.” I did not relish the thoug! 
of trying to hold the attention of 50 
to 1,000 “juvenile delinquents.” 
Perhaps I had left the delinquent 
back in New York City with the deli: 
quent parents who crowd the _ night 
clubs of any big metropolis, for the 
young people I faced in eastern Michi 
gan and western Pennsylvania and cen 
tral Ohio were keen, intelligent, and 
challenging. If most of this generation 
is like that, America is not yet decadent 
On my first visit home from China 
just about a high-school generation ago 
the questions asked me were about thi 
peculiarities of the Chinese, such as 
“Do they really read from right to 
left?,” and, “How do you eat with chop 
sticks?,” and, “Say something in Chi 
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Hardly was the June Rotarian in the 
mails before the letters began to pour 
in. "What scene is that on the cover?" 
“It's Grand Lake in Colorado, isn't it?" 
"| think it's Mirror Lake in Yellowstone 
National Park!" 

Well, folks, we wired and we wrote 
to the photographer, John Kabel. In 
fact, we had queried him before the 
June issue came out. But no reply. 
Photographer Kabel had lost himself in 
Mexico—taking more pictures. But 
finally we have word from him... . 

Ladi-e-e-s and Gen-tulmen, that rav- 
ishingly beautiful lake and mountain 
scene on the June Rotarian cover de- 
picts Lake Josephine and Mount Gould, 
Glacier National Park, in Montana, 
U. S. A.!—Eds. 
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f for every such question to- 
ere are dozens on the Govern 
‘ tion. tl esistance, and 
the Chinese people. To 
ost encouraging that Amer- 
is conscious of the Orient. 

I faced these keen-eyed young 
igh-school ; embly, I felt 
e the builders of the new world 
vere talking about. When 
ed intently then asked 
estions, I felt they realized 
n was ment rhese boys 
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Jmit “Stanza of Doubt’ 


H. W. Drice Rotarian 
Une ta, New York 

\ I d my voice to that of those 
Rotary Clubs should 
than one verse of The Star 
é Banne at meetings? [For 
rs on the same theme, see 
q It Over, June, 1943, and May, 
AN Eps. ] I have found 
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on page 58] 





























KEY Am.) American Plan; (Bu.) European Plan; (RM) | LOUISIANA 
ee Se SY et aren eee NEW ORLEANS—ST CHARLES. A dations ¢ o 
r ts I ni! H ’ Leary, Vice 
CANADA Free, & Mer. Raters, 83-00 up. RM 
MINNESOTA 
. MINNEAPOLIS —HOTEL NICOLLET rooms with bat? 
A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU Al % air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from elther depot. 
’ Neil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Friday, 12:15 
CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS _ 
MONTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel MISSOURI 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada—General Brock - 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday When ee 
WINDSOR, Ont. —Prince Edward F sadiliaal 
Rotary méets Monday end of your Gay! Enjoy a 
satistying mec 1 good 


TORONTO, Ont. —King Edward 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM UTIL. ER. 500 rooms Mirection Dinkier 


Hotels Excellent serv R, Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, & 
Mer Rates Eu. $2 15 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30 
ARIZONA 

TUCSON——-PIONEER HOTEL New nodern, 250 outside 
rooms J. M. Pr ter Manager Rates Summer, $3-$10 
Winter, $5-$15 RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town ” 
Geary St above tf Square, Chas A Stewart, Prop 
Rates, single with bath from $2.50 Excellent cuisine 


DISTRICT OF “COLUMBIA 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 








FLORIDA 
MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 
high class family hotel 
blocks from down town. 


119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
catering to refined clientele, 2 
W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 roome of solid comfort 
im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker 
dr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30, 


lige 
comer’ 


CONVENIENCE 


IMER HOUSE wo CHICAGO 





MLLINOIS 





RD |. LAWLESS 


President 




















HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five yeors 
Luncheon on ficiitien 12:15 


nights rest of 





Weennox $ fous 


Notseprooted 


hotel 


A -conditioned 
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Keeps you or 


Moke your reservation early! 


| HOTEL 


| “Mayfair 


Air-conditioned Noiseprooted 

















AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DINING 


RECREATION GROUNDS AND 
BATHING BEACH __ (9 


DANCING 
“ae. 


EDGEWATER, BEACH HOTEL 
mall di 















NEW YORK 





t 7 
Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 


HOTEL |e wee Aa 
GRAMERCY) 


from ae double 
NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 26th 
St. (near Fifth Ave Motarians receive special attention, 
1000 rooms wilh bath Mar. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVE 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mar. 


Near to every piece you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with both from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O HENRY won ooms A lern hote 
designed for comfor Dire n Dinkle Hotels w “ 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 us 

| OHIO 


| CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
ante and some guest rvome aim 


Mgr RM Thurs. 12:15 


1000 baths, Restau: 
ndall Davis 


rooms 


conditioned, RK Gen, 











PENNSYLVANIA 





THE RIGHT ADDRESS 


known around the world 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES E, TODD, 
Manager 


















TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—-HOTEL PEABODY Ihe th’'s Finest—One 
of America’s Best, 625 rooms with bath, downtown lo 
cation, air-conditioned RM Tues 12:15 
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All Your Personal 
Financial Data 


The Hornblower & Weeks 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is an unusually convenient 
method of keeping current re- 
ports on your individual secu- 
rity holdings with your other 
personal financial data. 


This attractive loose-leaf 
binder contains convenient 
forms which serve as your com- 
plete and always current record 
of stock and bond holdings, de- 
tails of transactions for income 
tax use, dividend data, real 
estate holdings, insurance and 
automobile information, and 
miscellaneous memoranda. In- 
cluded are Standard & Poor's 
reports as published on each of 
your securities. Forms are pro- 
vided for recording— 


SECURITY TRANSACTIONS 
STOCK &4 BOND HOLDINGS 
INSURANCE DATA 

REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA 


allt ade ol ik 1 


Our nominal charge for this 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is the approximate cost to us— 
and includes revisions of the 
securities reports mailed to you 
promptly for one year. Write 
for descriptive Folder RO-2 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and New York Curb Exchange. 
Direct’ private wire system. 
Contact with banking institu- 
tions and investment dealers 
throughout the country. Finan- 
cial statement available. 
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Rotary Mottoes Translated 


Ne — 
ALITTLE LESSON YN ROTARY 








ROTARY has given men a practical 

ique for realizing many ideals of 

tanding and goodwill That tech 

que is most simply described in the 

rd Service above Self and “He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 

The motto “He Profits Most Who 


Serves Best” was introduced by Rotarian 
\rthur F. Sheldon in an address at Ro 
first Convention, held in Chicago 
Illinoi August, 1910. At the second 
Convention, in Portland, Oregon, Au 
st, 1911, the words were added to the 
oncluding paragraph of the Rotary 
‘platform” adopted by the Convention 
Some years later the phrase “Service 
ibove Self” was. added and since then, 
on literature and stationery published 
a) Rotary International, the two mot 
tor have been used in combination 
here has been no Convention or Board 
iction recognizing either of the mottoes 
is an official Rotary slogan. Nor has 
Rota International taken any steps to 
rd restricting their use 

However, as Rotary’s official family 
ind girdled the globe, these unof- 


il mottoes found new expression in 
ipproximately half a hundred different 
iangzuages 

Clubs formed among French-speaking 


peoples translated “Service above Self” 
to read Soyez Serviable Non Egoiste. 
For most of the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries it was translated Dar de Si Antes 
le Pensar en Si. “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best” became Se Beneficia Mads 
el que Mejor Sirve. 

So various were the Chinese transla 
tions, however, that Clubs of the old 
Sist District standardized 
them into the accompany- Fi A @ Aye 


ing versions, which ap- 


peared for many years in FCAS#MEF/ . 
The Pagoda, bulletin of the 

Rotary Club of Shanghai. Remember, 
vou read Chinese from right to left 

The German-speaking Swiss Rotarian 
says Dienen Geht tiber Eigenen Vorteil 
for “Service above Self” and Wer An- 
dern Dient, Niitzt Sich Selbst for the 
longer motto 

Perhaps the most musical rendition of 
“He Profits Most .. .” is the unofficial 
Hawaiian translation which runs £ 
Hookauwa Aole No Ka Uka. This same 
motto became Die Best Dient Vaart Best 
for Rotarians living in The Netherlands 
and other Dutch-speaking lands. 

While the mottoes are not in popular 
usage in some countries, and despite oc- 
casional objection that the word “profit” 
may be misconstrued in translation, 
they have given thoughtful men in many 
nations a clearer understanding of the 
ideal of service. 

~ . * 


Further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
n Spanish is provided in Revista Ro- 
rARIA, Rotary’s magazine published 
monthly in that language. A year’s sub- 
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scription in the Americas is $1.50. 





ROTARY ha dado a los hombr: 


una tecnica practica para realizar 


chos ideales de comprension y_ bue 


voluntad Dicha técnica se describe « 


forma sencillisima en las palabras “D 
le Si antes de Pensar en S11” y “Se Be: 
ficia Mas el que Sirve Mejor” 

Il lema “Se Beneficia Mas el que Si 
Mejor” fué sugerido por el rotario A 


iro fF’. Sheldon en un discurso pront 
ciado en la primera convencion de R 


tary, celebrada en Chicago en agosto ¢ 


1910 Ein la segunda convencion 
Portland, Oregon, E. U. A., en ago 
de 1911, se anadieron dichas palabras 


parrafo final del programa de Rota 
adoptado por la convencion. 

\lgunos anos despues se agrego 
frase “Dar de Si antes de Pensar en $S 
y desde entonces se han usado coi 
binados los dos lemas en la literatura 
en la papeleria de Rotary Internationa 
No ha habido acuerdo de convencion 1 
de la junta directiva que reconozca nit 
guna de las dos frases como el lem 
oficial de Rotary. Tampoco ha tomad 
Rotary International ningunas medida 
que restrinjan su uso. 

No obstante, a medida que la familia 
rotaria crecia y circundaba el globo 
estos lemas no oficiales encontraro 
nueva expresion en medio centenar cd 
idiomas diferentes. 

Los clubes formados en paises «i 
habla francesa, tradujeron el “Servic 
ibove Self” por “Soyez Serviable No 
Egoiste.”’ Para la mayoria de los pa 
ses de habla espanola se tradujo por 
“Dar de Si Antes de Pensar en Si 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best” se 
convirtié en “Se Beneficia Mas el que 
Mejor Sirve”’. 

Tan diversas fueron las version 
chinas, sin embargo, que los clubes del 
antiguo distrito 81 las unificaron en las 
versiones adjuntas (véase la_ilustra 
cién que cémprende la contigua colum 
na en inglés), que aparecieron po 
muchos anos en “The Pagoda”, boletin 
del Rotary Club de Shangai. Recuérdese 
que debe leerse de derecha a izquierda 

Los rotarios suizos de habla alemana 
dicen “Dienen Geht iiber Eigenen Vor 
teil” por “Service Above Self” y “Wer 
Andern Dient, Niitzt Sich Selbst” en 
lugar del lema mas extenso. 

Tal, vez la version mas musical de “He 
Profits Most...” es la traducci6én no 
oficial hawaiana que dice “E Hookauwa 
Aole No Ka Uka”’. Este mismo lema 
se convirtio en “Die Best Dient Vaart 
Best” para los rotarios de Holanda y 
de las demas regiones de habla holan 
desa 

Aunque los lemas no son de uso co 
mun en algunos paises, y no obstante 
alguna objeci6n al hecho de que la pa- 
labra “profit” (beneficio) puede ser mal 
interpretada al traducirse, dichos lemas 
han brindado a las personas inteligentes 
de muchas naciones una interpretacion 
mas clara del ideal de servicio. 
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Inspiration . . . Relaxation Presenting This Month— 
Only Our Hearts Make Us Great...Channing Pollock .... 8 Bat a ‘a serie “s wget ; 
Speaking of Books—............... John T. Frederick..... 31 cleo iad. dare wah tndebilier ‘aaneee 

in drama and literature And 


best known for plays (The Enemy and 


Tomorrow's Problems Today 





‘ kool ti 
Small Towns Can Plan, Too!....... John H. Casey........ 12 ) that have boxe 
ol to the ) 
Start ‘em in Business?............. George S. May....... 34 Selene. i Nemesia 
< } bid te ta ‘ n 
Fourth Object Footnotes ph sierocaleccadbnaone 
Canada Looks South.............. Arthur C. Morton..... 11 novelist 
Iceland Starts a New Saga........ Arni Fridriksson ...... 17 <i ly lyrict 
Panama Links the Americas........ eee se 22 arn ee a 
Pollock anita eee 
° newspaper jour! , JOHN H. CASEY has 
Doctors, Nurses, Hospitals held sr SSoOl Ip at the University of 
Invasion by Angels............... Frank S. Stuart....... 14 Missouri, and, at present, at the University 
: of Oklahoma His interest in rural 
A Rotary-Started Hospital cihiiniein whemeieen duimet ted: en the 
Se ED << o.ciencesnek s+ ens The Scratchpad Man.. 20 time when, as a lad of 16, he successfu 
Compulsory Health Insurance? sprrerstig project it — adult educa 
. ‘ tion ch enlisted 11 lowa State Colleg 
WE Satbiinn. +s dvadgbthwth ccs One Michael M. Davis..... 23 ps en S a | it faculty ia any d 
No! Fe OPEN 66.08 OC ORE OES 688066 EES Edward H. Cs dacs 29 more than 600 farm people in its course 
Iceland’s representative at prewar in 
. ternational conferences on fisheries, ARN} 
Science at Work I'RIDRIKSSON now heads the departm«e nt of 
; natural science at the University of Rey 
King and Queen of Color........... Frank J. Taylor....... 26 hada: Sin tas. eieieiies acneueie at Gab 
Peeps at Things to Come.......... Hilton Ira Jones....... 40 Reykjavik Rotary Club 
The Lowly Milkweed Goes to War...............eeeeeeee 4] Canadian-born At 


rHurR C. Moron is vice 
president of the Mon 


Adults Aiding Youth treal (Quebec) Hera 


an evening newspa 


Let's Send Them Back to School....Katharine F.Lenroot... 7 established in 1811. He 
There's No Substitute for a Father... Daniel H. Boone...... 32 was a member of Ro 


Tacoma’s Duration Dormitory...... R. F. Thompson....... 37 = : =e ose onals 
nadian qvisory Com 


mittee in 1943-44 
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Other Features and Departments age F.Lexnoor = Merten 
speaks with author on outh-related 
Talking It Over, 2; Rotary Mottoes Trans- paddings, 46; Hobby Hitching problems, for since 1913 she has held a 
lated (No. 13 in Little Lessons in Rotary), Post (where hobbyists meet), 62; dozen or more key positions on national 


4; Rotarians in the News, 6; Your Boys and Stripped Gears (the fun corner— 


§ and international child-welfare commi 
Girls in Uniform, 39; Rotary Reporter, 42; a contest or two), 62; Last Page 





ed ‘ sions She has headed the U. S Depart 
Canned Goodwill for the Boys, 45; Scratch- Comment (from the Editors), 64. : - : ' , ; ; , pa 
ment ol zabor's hildren sureau since 
1934. 
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ROLF VON Heidenstam, Past President of 
the Rotary Club of Stockholm, Sweden, 
recently visited the United States as Chair 
man of the Swedish Trade Commission 


| 








DR. IVOR GRIFFITH, Rotarian and head of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) College of Phar 
macy and Science, is the new president of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
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FIRST Puerto Rican to serve as Governor 
of the Island, Martin Travieso has been 
appointed Chief Justice of its Supreme 
Court He is a Rotarian at San Juan. 





MAJOR Frederick W. Nichol, business ex- 
ecutive and Rotarian of New York, N. Y., 
has been’named special advisor on admin- 
istration to Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 





ARCHBISHOP of Canterbury Dr. William 
Temple. Nominated by King George VI to 
succeed The Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon 
Lang who retired some two years ago, D: 
Temple became Primate of All England, the 
95th successor to St. Augustine as head 
of the Anglican Church, which with its 
world-wide affiliates numbers more than 
40 million adherents. He is an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Canterbury 





PresENTING—seven men 
whose outstanding service in 
their various vocations has won 
for them high honors and pub- 
lic acclaim. Rotarians all, they 
reflect credit on their Clubs, 
and upon Rotary generally. 
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ets Send Them Back to School 


By Katharine F. Lenroot 


Chiet of the Children’s Bureau 
United States Department of Labor 


OME 5 million children from 14 
to 17 years ol age are at work in 
he fields, forests, factories, and 
tores of the United States this 
summer. Where healthfully and 


gally employed, many are profit- 


gs by their experience and ar‘ 
to useful 


hool 


d to turn themselves 
irtime service. But 


ring next Fall, how many of 


vnen st 


ignore the 
That is 


hese youngsters willl 
and go on wo! 1g 
nother matter. 

We can applaud the energy of a 
job rather 
in school; we can inderstand 


outh who chooses 


t 


desire for money; but we dare 
ot overlook the long-range social 
ynsequences of what he is doing 

after this 


il he and thousand of others 


tor vears to come 


ke him will be turning up at fac- 
tory gates, mumbling apologies for 
“When I 
as at the age when I should have 
will say, “I 
working. The war, you know.” 
years, they 


ieir lack of education 
een in school,” ther 


Though still young in 

vill be old in defeat 
What can be done 
Every community in which boys 

should 


deeply concern itself now to see 


nd girls are at work 


that all who should be in school 
re in school, and that those at 
Many 
particularly in the un- 
der-16 group, which numbers over 


work are legally employed 
children 
three-quarters of a million—are 
now illegally at work. So rapid, in 
fact. has 
employment that we do not over- 


been the rise in illegal 


dramatize the condition when we 
refer to it as a “black market in 
children.” If the doors to jobs 
vhich children are not legally old 
enough to fill are closed, they will 
return more willingly to school. 
We have the lav 
close those doors: We 


which can 
have the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, for one 
The Federal Government’s ‘“‘vard- 
tick,” it sets 16 as the minimum 
age for employees in establish- 
ments producing goods for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce, 18 as 


AuGustT, 1944 


Few jobs for which children are spurning classrooms 


are worth it. Communities must help them see that. 


the minimum age for those in oc- 


cupations found hazardous by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. It 


permits employment of 14- and 1] 


year-olds In nonmanutacturing oc- 
cupations under conditions not in- 


} 


terfering with school or health 


Then, too, we have the similar 
minimum-age standards which 
many States have established 


While most ¢ mplo. ers have 
made a commendable effort to up 
hold these standards—or to ad 
here to even higher one 
healthy 


folks clamoring for jobs and with 


many 
have not. With young 
labor scarce, great numbers of em 
plovers are taking a chance on the 
law’s catching up with them. As 
the result, we have boys and girl 
in their early teens working be 
yond their strength and often at 
night. work in 
camps, around sawmills, in can 
neries, on vehicles. Not 
long ago a boy under 18 working 


They lumber 


motor 
d 


in a shipyard was electrocuted 
Others are being crippled. 

The human impossibility of 
maintaining inspection staffs large 
enough to investigate every estab- 
lishment where children are em- 
ployed is what places the respon- 
sibility for observance of child- 
labor laws upon the community 

“But we're fighting a war,” say 
those who would shrug away re- 
sponsibility “We've got to get 
help somewhere.” Not long ago 
much pressure was brought upon 
the Children’s 
young children to work in a Ssea- 


Bureau to allow 


food-packing plant in a coast town. 
No other labor was available, we 
were told. But the town was filled 
with voung wives of servicemen 
idle all day long Had they 
apprised that the choice lay be- 


heen 





Cuest 


YY WY. fv" 


tween their helping out and the 
ch e) ein en out of school, 
Sure the vO Gd Have a on 
Olle ~ Cl 

Vhat re r OD Ve 1¢ i 
sk ourselve for which our chil 
dren are leaving school? Not all 
DO’ are going directly to aircratt 
plant , not all girls to pal ichute 
factories. For the most part these 


voungsters are trading the lasting 
values of an education for none 
sential jobs which pay little and 
teach le: 

But, vou ask, can’t our eager 
voungste} vork out a compro 
mise—go to school full time and 
work part time’ They can—but 


counsel ol 


without the 
adult 
bite off more than they can chew 
In the high 


War-proauction 


eriou 
they will almost certainly 
chools in a certain 
center we found 
every other 16-vear-old employed, 
also one out of four of the 14- and 
15-year-old Some were putting 


in a combined work-and-school 


week of 72 hours 


T. MEET so serious a situation 


our child-labor laws are woefully 
inadequate. Again the responsi- 
bility falls upen the community 
and those agencies and people 
in it who think ahead. They can 
programs for part-time 
tudent 


which won't cheat both 


see that 
work by meet sensible 
standard 
child and the job 

In the long struggle to throw 


safeguards around the employ 


ment of children we have lost 
much ground in the last two years 
The demands of war neither re 
quire nor excuse it. Let us lose no 
more. Let us rather gain some 
back by helping youth want to go 


back to school. 
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Only Our Hearts 
Make Us Great 


> 
7. woman who gives 1 wife 


an occasional hair-do lost her hu 
band in the First World War. He 
was killed in action a few days be 
fore the Armistice, and Marjorie 
went to work for means to bring 
up their infant son. It must have 
been a hard struggle, both in the 
beginning, when the young 
mother combined her profession: 


job with housework and nursing, 
and later when somehow she man 
aged to send the boy through col 
lege. Her reward was a devoted 
and promising lad, who had found 
a clerical position and was reading 
law. Following his father’s ex 
ample, Bob volunteered for sery 
ice in this war, and met his death 
in North Africa. 

Deeply moved by the news, my 
wife rushed to the mother, ex 
pecting to find her prostrated 
Marjorie had just completed a 
“permanent,” and stood quietly in 
the corridor. “He might have 
been killed in an automobile acci 
He might have 


dent,”’ she said 
been killed in some disgraceful 
act. I’m alone now, and it hurts, 
but I’ve got someéhing to show 
for both my boys: they didn't let 
me down, or their country, and | 
can still be proud of them.” 

My wife insists that I shouldn't 
begin an article with this story 
“It’s too sad’’—but it doesn’t strike 
me as “sad,” any more than the 





“DEEPLY moved .. . my wife rushed to the 
mother, expecting to find her prostrated.” 
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By Channing Pollock 


Greeks were depressed bv the 
of Aeschylus and Kurip- 


ide A great people cannot find 


ty oO 
ragedie 


greatness depressing, whatever its 
Marjorie seems 
We often 
use that adjective too lightly and 


end or outcome 
to me a great woman. 


readily, but, recalling the conver- 
ition quoted, I ask myself, “What 
Aeschylus was 


greatness. 
sreat, of course, and Shakespeare 
ind Darwin and Newton and 
Beethoven and Rembrandt and 
Michelangelo and a large propor- 
tion of the men and women whose 
names are in biographical diction- 
ries. Henry Ford is a great man, 
Edison 
ind many others of his country- 


ind so were Thomas A. 


men. But is all greatness that of 
authors and artists and composers 
ind scientists and soldiers and 
statesmen? What made them 
great, and is that particular qual- 
ity to be discovered only in the 
pages of dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias? Marjorie will be unsung, 
ave by me, but is she a lesser 
figure than Electra, who “lifted 
her sepulchral urn,” or Nathan 
Hale, who regretted having only 
one life to give for his country, 
while Marjorie gladly gave two 
others and her own? 

To be great, according to my 
dictionary, is to be “eminent or 
superlative in respect to rank, of- 
fice, power, or mental or moral 
endowments or acquirements,” 
but many of these eminent have 
been more rank than they were 
mentally or morally endowed. 
True greatness, it seems to me, de- 
mands an admixture of goodness 
and kindness and nobility; only 
our hearts make us great. 

If this seems to you sentimental, 
consider a conversation I had re- 
cently with Will Irwin, the noted 
reporter, author, and war corre- 
spondent. We were speaking of 
the late Louisiana dictator, Huey 
Long, of whom Irwin had written 
after long and close contact, and 





“ "ALMOST everything great Lincoln said 
or did came from a great heart and soul.’ ” 


Will said, “He was the most bril- 
liant man I ever met. In some 
ways he was a bigger man than 
Abraham Lincoln, but the im 
measurable superiority of Lincoln 
was his instinct for the best. Al- 
most everything great Lincoln 
ever said or did came from a great 
heart and soul. Without these, 
even his intelligence and common 
sense and ability would not have 
been greatness.” 

If it is true that no one becomes 
great by being only soft hearted 
and a lover of humanity, it is even 
more likely to be true that no 
greatness endures in the popular 
mind that has not included these 
qualities. As a youth serving my 
newspaper apprenticeship in 
Washington, D. C., my closest as- 
sociates were two young reporters, 
one of whom had the best brain | 
had ever encountered. It was a 
clear, orderly, well-stocked brain 
that worked with machinelike pre- 
cision. In comparison, my other 
friend’s intellect was second rate, 
but his sympathetic understand- 
ing of human nature shone 
through everything. When Friend 
No. 1 reported an interview with 
a visiting statesman, you knew 
what the man thought, and why 
and how. When Friend No. 2 had 
the assignment, you knew the man 
himself: his weaknesses, his 
strengths, the everyday ‘side of 
him. Important officials would 
read Interview No. 1 and file it for 
reference, but almost everybody 
would read Interview No. 2, and 
speak or write in praise of it. 

I used to wonder which of my 
two friends would go further in 
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fe. You will find No. 1 in Who’s 
n America, with a paragraph 

f his useful accomplishments, but 
wouldn’t recognize his name 
Friend No. 2 
n Marquis, one of the most 
erally loved of America’s hu- 
Even wit, you may agree, 


gave it to you 


res some of this sympathetic 
nding—pity and kindness 


Mere 
matter how brilliant, are soon 


aersta 

d geniality. visecrackers, 
rgotten: it is the twinkle and the 

tear that make a Mark Twain. 
Out of my own experience, | 


I}lustrati« 








™< 
ee 
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aw 


a 
Si Find 


1 SHALL never forget the first article by 
him that I ever read. It was about a small 
eweller's shop that had been bombed.” 


C 


f instances 
ke those of Friends No. 1 and 
No. 2. Mentally, the best-equipped 


ld __ ~— 
could give you dozens 


ar correspondent of my _ ac- 
aintance is a man who, for sev- 
telegraphed to his 
newspaper reliable, factual, 

holly impersonal accounts of po- 


eral years, 


itical and military action. He re- 
ains an esteemed and obscure 
irnalist, while Leland Stowe 


and William L. White are house- 
hold words. I never met Bill 
White, but I shall never forget the 
first article by him that I ever 
read. It was about a small jewel- 
ers shop that had been bombed 

the Nazis, and about the wed- 
ding rings in the 
Somehow those two or 
brought the heart- 
break and destruction of war 
than it had ever been 
brought to me by any account of a 
battle. 

I do not know who wrote it, 
but after half a century of inces- 
sant newspaper reading, the story 
I recall best was that of a Nor- 
wegian who sailed 3,500 miles in 

10-foot boat, alone with his dog, 
nly to have the pup stolen an 





broken show 


VIndadow 


+} 


ree pages 


nearer 


AUGUST, 
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hour after he landed in Philadel- 


phia. The man who wrote that 
story loved people and dogs, and 
knew how it felt to lose your 
pooch. 


It isn’t hard to think of people 
like Huey Long, whose genius was 
sterile, or worse, because it lacked 
that “instinct for the best.” Hitler 
is a giant in his way; so, beyond 
doubt, were Attila and Genghis 
Khan, but who was the happier or 
better for their having lived? | 
may be a mushy old gentleman, 
but for me greatness is rooted in 
character, and the man or woman 
who really helps one living crea- 
ture has a far more valid claim to 
greatness than the immortal who 
hurts or destroys millions. Civili- 
zation depends upon those “moral 
endowments” of the dictionary no 
less than upon the “mental.” My 
favorite hero of this war to date is 
the naval commander who, lying 
wounded on the deck of his sub- 
marine, gave the order, ““Take her 
down.” That order meant his 
death, but longer life to his crew. 
No clarion call to victory in our 
country’s history is more gener- 
ally remembered than the admoni- 
tion of that gunner’s mate who, as 
an enemy vessel was sent to the 
bottom, exuberant 
comrades: 

“Don’t cheer; those poor fellows 
are dying.” 

Near the top of the list of great 
people I have known is a school- 
teacher in New York. Florence's 
father was a successful business- 
man, who lost everything, includ- 
ing his life, in the depression. 
Florence immediately became the 
There were 


warned his 


family breadwinner. 
two other sisters; one died and the 
second married. Their mother, 
old and broken by misfortune, has 
spent the last five or six years in 
a wheel chair. Throughout these 
years, Florence has risen at day- 
break, tidied their tiny 
ment, and cooked and 
breakfast before going to work 
During most of this time, her 
classes were among the most diffi- 
cult in Harlem. After doing her 
job superlatively well, Florence 
returns to prepare dinner and de- 
vote the evening to her mother. 
Not more than once a month, she 
hires someone to take her place 
while she attends a concert or the 
theater. Since my daughter is her 
friend, we have kept in close touch 


apart- 
served 





with Florence, and neither of us 
has ever heard her complain. She 
is the most cheerful of compan- 
ions, and her tenderness and pa- 
tience with the old 
unvarying as it is loving. At the 


beginning of last Sumn 


lady is as 


ence went shopping with my 
ret Mother 


ss,’ she said, “and a 


daughter. “I want to 
a new dre 


- 


new 


pair of shoes white sport hoe 
No one will see them, of course, 
but I think thev'll give Mother a 
lift.” 

When I met Carl and Amy, they 
were honeymooning in the Orient, 
and they and my family were five 
of 12 white passengers aboard a 


small vessel from Surabava to 


Hong Kong. You never saw a hap 


pier pair It was after Carl's 
death, 16 months later, that I 
heard their story from Amv’'s 


The two had 
sweethearts at 


father and mother 
been girl-and-boy 
college, and were aflianced, when 
his physician told Carl he had an 
incurable malady, and not more 
Carl 
offered to release Amy, but she de- 
clined. When her 


than five vears longer to live 


mother ex- 


“THERE is Pau! Harris 


It is not chance 
that Rotary’s heart beats in time with 


humankind’s. That heart is a part of it.” 
plained, “You'll spend your youth 
nursing an invalid,’ Amy an- 
swered, “How can love be better 
employed?” The ried, 
and had that 
together 
their 


guessed it. 


were mal 
happy ten months 
If any shadow darkened 
honeymoon, none of us 
“Sure, I was in pain 

Carl confessed 
deathbed, ‘but 
port, 


a lot of the time, 
as he lay on hi 
Amv had been such a good 
I couldn't let that spoil our honey- 
moon.”’ 

If vou tell me that hundreds of 
thousands of people display the 
devotion of Florence, or the gal- 
lantry of Carl and Amy, I must 
that there must be 
more greatness than has been sup- 


reply then 
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“AND THEN a name leaped at 
me: Florence Nightingale.’ 









posed Why should we assume 
that only smallness and selfishne 
are commonplace? Every day's 
newspaper records some great act 
that will have been forgotten to 
morrow, and | could fill volume 
with accounts of my own experi 
ence with courage and lovalty and 
sacrifice. 

There is a young wife | kno\ 
who worked as a stenographer to 
“keep things going” while her hus 


; 


band wrote what proved to be thy 
best-selling nonfiction of 
its year. Nobody else be 
lieved in that fellow 
many of us told the gil 
she was a fool: “Every 
body thinks that he can 
write. If Frank has the 
stuff in him, let him 
show it without hanging 
on you. Why can’ta man 
with a job write a book” , 
“Not this kind of book,’ 

Mrs. Frank said, and went on do 
ing her housework, and bringing 
up her small boy, and providing 


the wherewithal until her faith 
was justified 
There was a relative of min 


whose business crashed in ’29, and 
whose partner went through bank 
John wouldn't take tha 

Employed at an inade 


ruptey. t 
way out. 
quate salary and finding extra 
jobs, at 62 John has just paid the 
last dollar his firm owed to “peo 
ple who trusted me.” 

Then there is my friend Bill, 
who was struck blind without 
warning, and who, cheerful and 
smiling, though pressed for money 
and utterly alone, telephones his 
old customers and carries on. And 
a skilled surgeon I know who gave 
up a lucrative practice to open an 
office in a slum, where his top 
fee is $1, and an actress who, after 
a long struggle and approaching 
middle-age, turned down a fat part 
at an excellent salary because “It’s 
a nasty play that can be very 
harmful.” 

There is, yes, Paul P. Harris, 
who, with rare objectivity, set 
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ifayette 


ipart five of his youthful years for 
the single purpose of seeing as 
many people in as many parts of 
the world as he could. And when 
he found them—on cattle boats 
to Europe, on long treks afoot 
through California, in marble 
quarries in Belgium, in newspa- 
per offices in Washington, D. C., 
on cattle ranges in the Great West 

he gently pried open their 
hearts and learned the yearnings, 
JOS nobilities, and weaknesses 
that pulse within the human 
When, years later, Paul 
Harris and three other young, 
lonely, unknown Chicago busi 
nessmen started what they were 
soon calling their “Rotary Club,’ 
ill that Paul had learned of people 
began to bear the fruit you readers 
in your 5,200 Rotary Clubs around 


breast 


the world know so much more 
about than I. It is not 
mere chance that Ro- 
tary’s great heart—!1 
have seen what it can 
do—beats in time with 
humankind’s. That 
heart is a part of it 

There are degrees of 
greatness, and, per- 
haps, the measure is 
how many people are 

helped by It. 

Those qualities that help no one 
but their possessor may constitute 
unusual ability, or genius, but for 
me, as aforesaid, the word “great”’ 
has connotations of nobility If 
what Will Irwin calls an “instinct 
for the best” was the superiority 
of Lincoln, isn’t it also the major 
difference between a Washington 
and a Hitler? Was Washington 
ever greater than when pleading to 
Congress on behalf of his men, or 
Hitler ever littler than in his ruth- 
lessness’ 

Critical judgment has ranked 
Thackeray Dick- 
ens; why, three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after their death, does Dick- 
ens outsell Thackeray in a ratio 
a book-dealing friend of mine puts 
at 20 to one? What but “the com- 
mon touch,” that sympathetic un- 
derstanding of humankind, ex- 
plains the continued popularity of 
authors those critics 
thought—and persist in thinking 

-negligible: J. M. Barrie and 
“Bobby” Burns and Eugene Field 
and James Whitcomb Riley and O. 
Henry, and Heaven knows how 
We shall be quoting 


above Charles 


scores of 


many more. 





Little Boy Blue ages after we have 
forgotten James Joyce and Marce] 
Proust and all of what rare Ben 
Jonson called “the adulteries of 
art that strike mine eyes, but not 
my heart.” 

Glance through any two page 
of a biographical dictionary and 
find how few are the names you 
recognize whose owners lacked 
love of their fellowmen. A mo 
ment ago I opened a volume at 
random at “N”—August Herman 
Neimeyer, Joseph Niepce, Fried 
rich Nietzsche—and then a name 
leaped at me: Florence Nightin- 
gale. I turn back to “L.” Pete; 
Lacy. Who was he? A noted Irish 
soldier. Do you recall him? Or 
Louis Rene Ladmirault, a hero of 
Solferino? 

Lafayette!’ He abandoned his 
home and his fortune 
of his sympathy for some rebel- 
lious colonists, and you remember 


because 


him! 

One of my favorite bits of Mark 
Twain is his account of the two 
men who, for the first time, saw 
the Grand Canyon. One exclaimed, 
“T’ll be God damned!” and the 
other fell on his knees and prayed 
The religious feeling was the 
same, Mark Twain said, though 
the ritual was different. In the 
same way I associate two recollec- 
tions of my own: (1) Victor Her- 
bert, deeply touched by the death 
of a friend, sitting, with closed 
eyes and his cello between his 
knees, improvising what may have 
become an immortal melody. (2) 
Marguerite, our seamstress, learn- 
ing of an accident and setting out, 
alone and dinnerless after a hard 
day, to hold the hand of an injured 
child in a hospital. Paraphrasing 
Mark Twain, it seems to me that 
the greatness is the same, though 
the expression was different. The 
common denominator of greatness 


is greatness of heart 





“IT SEEMS to me that the greatness is the 
same though the expression was different.” 
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ANDS are reaching across the 
United States as Canadians 
and Latin Americans are, 
ore and more, coming to know 

e another 

It may seem strange at first 

ance that these peoples of differ- 

ent origins and languages have 
common grounds of understand- 
ng. They have retained a warm 
ppreciation of and a close con- 
tact with European cultures— 
Canadians with the Anglo-Saxon, 
South Americans with the Latin. 
While developing their own indi- 
viduality and national characteris- 
tics, neither wishes to come under 
the influence or domination of 
peoples of different or less well- 
defined ethnic origin. The fact 
that Canada has no record of con- 
quests nor desire of future expan- 
sion has undoubtedly allayed 
American suspicion and 
hesitation. 

So it need not surprise a Can- 
adian visitor to find a warm wel- 
come in Latin America. Last year 
a Canadian newspaperman as- 
igned to South America was in- 

ited to lunch by Brazilian jour- 
nalists. Expecting just a “lunch 
vith the boys” he was surprised 
and perturbed to find himself 
guest of honor at a formal func- 
tion. State officials and other dig- 
nitaries were there. The elabo- 
rately printed menu was headed 
‘Welcome to a Canadian News- 
paperman.” He was asked to 
speak, and he describes his per- 
formance as probably the worst 
Portuguese ever heard, and the 
result—the Brazilians were so de- 


South 
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Among the republics of Latin 


America it is now building many 
a new friendship founded ona 
profitable two-way trade.... 
Installment Number 36 in the 
‘A World to LIVE In’ series 
on after-the-war problems. 


= 


By Art! oe Morto! 


Vice-President, Montreal Herald 


lighted by his attempt to speak 
their language that they raised 
the roof. 

Strengthening bonds manifest 
themselves along other lines. In 
diplomacy, for example. Canada’s 
first legation in Latin America was 
opened in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
in August, 1941. 
year a second legation was estab- 
lished in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Originally the Minister to Argen- 
tina was also accredited to Chile, 
but in March, 1943, a separate le- 
gation in Chile was established. 
It is significant that in a little 
more than two years (in January, 
1944) the legation in Rio de 
Janeiro was raised to the dignity 
of an embassy, and two months 
later W. F. A. Turgeon, Canada’s 
first Minister to Argentina, be- 
came its first Ambassador to 
Mexico. Peru and Canada have 
also arranged to exchange mis- 


Later the same 


sions. 
The Dominion’s commercial re- 





lations with Latin-American na 
tions, now accelerating, date much 
further back 
of wooden sailing ships! 


indeed, to the days 
Even be 
fore Confederation in 1867, the 
Canadian 
changing codfish, flour, and lum 
ber for sugar and other tropical 
products 

When the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce was estab 
lished in Ottawa, in 1887, agents 
went to Brazil and Argentina to 
develop trade with these coun- 
tries. Before the First World 
War, Canadian trade commission- 


Provinces were ex 


ers had been appointed there and 
in Cuba 
commissioners were appointed in 
Mexico City, Mexico; Lima, 
Bogota, Colombia; and Santiago 
Chile. Most of 
neighboring countries, so that in 
effect all Latin America is 
In those countries where Canada 


Later Canadian trade 


Peru: 


these covered 


serve d 
has opened embassies or legation 
the former resident trade commis 
sioner has become a commercial 
attaché 

In the Autumn of 1941 a marked 
impetus was given to trade rela- 
tions by the journey of a Canadian 
trade mission headed by James A 
MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. During the course of 
its tour to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Ecuador, Peru, and 
trade agreements 


Uruguay, 
on the basis of 
reciprocal most-favored-nation 
treatment in tariff matters and ex 
change—were signed with the 
first four 

The value of Canada’s aggregate 


exports [Continued on page 49| 
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IG BUSINESS is planning. 
Industry is planning. Large 
cities are getting ready for 
postwar needs and opportunities 

So should Small-Town America. 
Throughout the United States and 
Canada the smaller trade centers 
must realize the need now for ra- 
tional forehandedness—if they are 
to bring the farmers in 

What does the average tarm 
family want in its Saturday trad- 
ing center? Three things. basi 
cally: 

1. High prices for the products 
which they have to sell 


volume of business, it will grow. 

I have been studying towns. In 
the ten-year period 1930-40, some 
grew, some just held their own, 
some slipped backward. In each 
instance there was a reason, or a 
combination of reasons. General- 
ly speaking, those that grew had 
merchants who had enterprise and 
a genuine desire to serve well the 
farm families of their trade areas 
and a few miles beyond. The towns 
that slipped didn’t. 

tecently I wrote about this to 
many publishers or editors of su- 
perior community newspapers. I 
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2. Low prices for what they 
have to buy 

3. A good time while in town 

To the degree they meet those 
demands, Main Streets will attract 
farm families from greater dis 
tances. In competition with the 
magnetism of neighboring towns? 
To some degree, yes—if neighbor 
ing towns’ merchants and newspa- 
pers will not bestir themselves to 
supply what the farmers want 

But it is not altogether competi- 
tive. When farmers are treated 
right, when they learn to farm bet- 
ter and market their produce prof- 
itably, when they educate thei! 
sons and daughters better, when 
they coéperate better as citizens, 
then they have more money to buy 
more goods from merchants m 
their preferred trade center. Ifa 
town has a healthy and increasing 
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THE SMALL TOWN'S best triend is the farmer. 
munity is planning new markets, comfort centers, parking lots for him and his family. 






That's why many a forehanded com- 


asked them what their towns 
had done in prewar years to 
make their Main Streets attractive 
to farm families. Then— 

When the lights go on again all over 
the world and tires, gasoline, and cars 
are once more available in unlimited 
quantity—what is your town going to 
do about making itself a better trad 
ing center? 

What will your town do about ex 
tending its trade area a mile or two, or 
five, beyond its normal trade perim 
eter or outer boundary. 

And did they come across! Many 
letters carried echoes of the Work 
Pile program, sponsored by Ro- 
tary Clubs.* Others told of for- 
ward-sighted activities spontane- 
ously conceived 


*TuHe ROTARIAN has reported on Work 
Pile projects in Brainerd, Minnesota; 
Peoria, Ulinois; San Francisco, California; 
Villa Grove, Illinois, and Vincennes, In 
diana. For further information address the 
Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





The weekly Herald at Wayne 
Nebraska, devoted the editor's 
page-one, column-one editorial co] 
umn to the subject. I quote: 

Consideration to make the proposed 
social center for soldiers a permanent 
setup to accommodate farmers and 
other visitors would seem in order 

Wayne has a flying field where 
300 aviation students are now be 
ing trained. 

This field needs enlarging to meet 
future requirements and to put the 
town in line for coming air navigation 

More plants producing from raw 
material, and giving employment, wil 
stimulate growth and prosperity. Cap 
ital will be looking for profitable ir 
vestment and Wayne should b 
on hand to gain its share 

From Ladysmith, Wisconsin, a 
cown of 3,500 population, the 
weekly News reports “a reason 
ibly good market is provided for 
ill farm products A restroom 
for women and children who are 
in the city is an added conveni- 
ence that many appreciate.” A!so 
an annual “‘dressed-poultry show” 


"ee 
4 gr 


is sponsored and well attended 
Another excellent weekly in 
Wisconsin, the Chronicle, at 
Dodgeville, makes the point that— 
The prosperity Dodgeville enjoys 
comes largely from enterprises such 
as two good hospitals, good schools, 
good doctors and dentists, good bank, 
and several outstanding businesses. 


The Chronicle hopes to take 
steps in the near future to pro- 
mote two additional services: (1) 
adequate parking space and (2) 
restroom facilities. I am wonder- 
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if this Wisconsin editor has 
nsidered the many closed filling 
tations, with plumbing already 
stalled, of his town as a tempor- 
solution to the latter problem. 
From another Wisconsin town, 
th an almost unpronounceable 
me, Oconomowoc, the Enter- 
se reports the municipal pur- 
hase of a quarter block of land 
ose to the business district. It 
ll be converted “to some use for 
rm service such as a market 


place.” Additional parking lots 
ave been purchased for the con- 
venience of motorists. A night 


choo! at the high-school building 
tarted last January includes a 
rm-machinery repair course. 






















This little city of 4,600 popula- 
tion maintains a lighted skating 
rink with warming house, and in 
the Summer offers swimming, 
games for children of 
all ages, tennis, horse- 
shoe pitching, and ath- 
letic activities ona 
lighted field including 
softball and baseball 
diamonds. It’s all free 
and open to the people 
of Oconomowoc’s trad- 
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the matter in a Wisconsin town. . 


PLAN, TOO! 


Tips from U. S. and Canadian communities that 
know how to keep Main Street busy on Saturday. 


ing area. How, I ask you, could a 
family stay away from a place like 
that longer than one week at a 
stretch whether there were 
groceries to buy and eggs to sell or 
not? 

Lea Nichols, of the weekly Bris- 
tow Record, an Oklahoma news- 
paperman who has served both his 
State association and the National 
Editorial Association as president, 
took time out to dream up a plan 
for a “dream newspaper building.” 
He wrote: 

In addition to having everything 
built into the property that would fa- 
cilitate the production of the newspa- 
per, we’d add a number of things to 
make it the center of civic life. 

In a convenient part of the building 
we would house the Chamber of Com- 
merce, charging enough rent for the 
quarters to pay for the taxes, upkeep, 
and utilities. 

Another part of the building would 
be devoted to rural friends. We'd have 
some comfortable chairs, possibly a 
small room with little beds for weary 
babies, restrooms, some lockers for 
storage of merchandise bought by ru- 
ral visitors while shopping around, and 


DOES THE farmer’s wife find what she wants in Main Street stores? Here 


Protessor of Journalism, 
University of Oklahoma 


there would be a telephone, a drinking 
fountain, and some tables where the 
farm families who bring their lunches 
when they come to town might sit 
down and eat There would even bea 
hot plate where tea or coffee could be 
brewed. 

The county agent and the home dem 
onstrator would have quartets in our 
iream building, where thev could carry 
on their farm work and make contacts 
with their clients 

\nd, to top it off, we'd build a small 
auditorium where community meet 
ings might be held 

But time has taken its toll. The next 
owner of the Record will have this job 
as something to look forward to. 

Rhinebeck, New York, has 
planned postwar development of a 
lake within the borders of the vil- 
lage as a recreation center. This 
community encourages a diversity 
of stores and emphasizes the main 
tenance of independent stores (be- 
sides the [Continued on page 54] 


(left) a women’s club interviewer checks on 


. . Fairs and trade shows bring in rural folks. This Halloween parade in New York State did. 
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"WE ARE secretive by nature 


By Frank S. Stuart 


British Author and Journalist 


B ois: police recently de- 


scended on a British west-country 
city. Swiftly they went from 
house to house, asking questions, 
making notes. 

Somewhere in the background 
was a distinguished doctor, Colonel 
Joseph Haas, from New York. In 
the maelstrom of war he had been 
swept to Europe, provided with a 
desk and a ream of paper, and told 
to lead an invasion of angels to 
occupy this British city. His “an- 
gels” were U. S. Army nurses 
1,500 second lieutenants with lip- 
stick and hair-do’s such as British 
girls last saw about four years ago 

Now, there is a treasured British 
saying: “The Englishman's home 
is his castle.” Not the police, not 
the King of England himself, may 
enter a British home unless in- 
vited to do so by the owner. The 
only exception is in the case of a 
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It is an English joke that an Englishman's greatest ambition is to have a railway carriage all to himself.” 


by Angels 


An eyewitness account of the arrival in England’s 
west country of a contingent of U. S. Army nurses. 


proved crime, when a search war- 
rant has been issued by a senior 
magistrate. 

You see the Colonel’s trouble? 
He had to find billets for his legion 
of angels. 

Overnight he became the big- 
gest real-estate holder in that city. 
By several firm, thick strokes of 
the pen he acquired leaseholds of 
tens of millions of dollars’ worth 
of restaurants, cinemas, hotels, 
houses, and land. Three great 
buildings were changed into mess 
halls. Showers, latrines, dispen- 
saries, emergency hospitals, recre- 
ation rooms, appeared with genii- 
like quickness. About then the 
city woke up from its west-coun- 
try dreams of cattle markets and 
tweeds production and railway 
business, and it said: “What are 
all these American girls doing 
here? Do we want them here?” 


Don’t think too hardly of the 
English. We are secretive by na- 
ture. It is an English joke that 
an Englishman’s greatest ambi- 
tion in life is to have a railway 
carriage all to himself. English- 
men who see each other every 
morning and evening for 30 years, 
going to and from business, make 
it a point of pride not to know 
each other’s name, never to speak, 
each man to bury himself forbid- 
dingly behind his newspaper. 

Besides, there is that war! One 
can of salmon costs 36 “points” 
and an adult citizen is allocated 
but 24 “points” a month to buy 
rice, crackers, canned meat, sirup, 
currants, raisins, sultanas, tapi- 
oca, and a great many other so- 
called “unrationed” foods as well. 
His rations per week include 2 
ounces of butter, 2 ounces of lard, 
4 of margarine, 2 of tea, 4 of jam 
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marmalade, 2 of cheese, 4 of 
re about 20 cents’ worth of 
eat, 8 ounces of sugar, 2 pints 


yn, 
; 1 egg a month, 3 ounces of 
wolates or candies a week. 
He gets about 500 pounds of 
ating fuela month. His clothes 
e rationed so that one suit takes 
ore than half the total coupons 
owed him for all clothing for 
e year. And all clothing in- 
ies not only such odd items as 
ests and pants, ties and collars 
handkerchiefs, but blackout 
curtains (you can be imprisoned 
or faulty blackout), washing-up 
cloths, personal towels, and so on. 
All this, you would say, is 
shly irrelevant to any invasion 
But wait a minute! 
When food is short and room 
ace is crammed and a people is 
ecretive, strangers are looked at 
kance. American troops have 
orders not to buy British rationed 
foods, and would not do so. But 
he things that are unrationed 
cigarettes, bread, potatoes, 
natches (unofficially rationed to 
one box per house per week), 
having soap, razor blades (un- 


' 


le 
angels 


fficially rationed to one blade per 
week per man), newspapers, plain 
buns, seats in tea shops, places on 
isses (every bus stop has long 
queues), hair grips, movie seats 
the citizens wondered what 
vould happen to these things. 
For most Britishers not in the 
forces now have to work in fac- 
ories compulsorily. Grandmoth- 
ers of over 50 are conscripted. 
wives do part time. Titled 
vomen work on the factory bench. 
Shopping is mostly done after fac- 
tory hours, in the evening—and 
there is no delivery. 


| + . 
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“Suppose,” said the citizens, see- 
ng those 1,500 angels trooping in, 

uppose that after a hard day on 
our feet in the factory, there is 
not room for us on the bus—as 
often happens anyhow—so we 
trudge three or four miles home, 
but then we find the shop coun- 
ters are empty of all nonrationed 
For one must have hair 
grips, too—or so I am told. 

Colonel Haas was in England in 
the last war. He knows the Eng- 
lish, and he met all objections. 

He offered to supply beds and 
bedding with his nurses. Sheets 
today cost five to ten times the 
prewar price. Payment made to 
householders for commandeered 





articles.”’ 
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rooms was fair. Tickets issued to 
nurses for places of public enter- 
tainment were “rationed.” Nurses 
were told not to crowd busses, not 
to swamp civilian laundries, to go 
easy in buying any British goods, 
never to eat British rations when 
offered private hospitality. 

When the nurse came, I found 
a tiny room in our modest home 
about eight feet square—in which 
the authorities told me I could put 
I put a bed. My nurse ar- 
Ruth Jackson from Ten- 
Now I know why Colonel 
Haas found no real trouble billet- 
ing his nurses 

“Jackie” is so thoughtful, so 
considerate, so frightened of im- 
posing on us, that we are embar- 
rassed. If she takes a cup of tea 
with us, she makes it last half an 
hour. Is this because of the taste 
of English tea? Well, anyhow, 
when she is persuaded to take a 
cracker (biscuit to us), she makes 
that last half an hour, too. We 
never hear her come in or go out. 


a bed. 
rived- 


nessee. 





Illustrations by 


Wallace Morgan i. 
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She leaves the bath so clean after 
using it that we wonder how it is 
done. We can’t do it like that 
ourselves; maybe she does it with 
toothpaste! 

I know an old lady—one of 
“those” old ladies with a nose on 
which small boys are forbidden to 
comment, and a temper to match 
When a nurse was billeted on 
her, she spoke up like her distant 
ancestor the great Duke of Wel 
And he could speak 
Now she has made the nurse 
Colonel Haas must 
have forgotten to tell the angels 
that they were not to be any 
body's heir 

Another family I know is put 


lington 


her sole heir 


ting pressure on their nurse to 
stay with them as a daughter after 
the wal 

The city soon capitulated, but 
something very un-British hap- 
pened there. Householders came 
scrambling for nurses, like prizes 
in a raffle Some citizens were 


very annoyed because they woke 









“SHE WALKED away, holding the gir] tightly by a khaki sleeve, muttering, but subsiding.” 
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up rather late and found there 
were no nurses left to distribute. 

One old lady produced her ra- 
tion book and argued for quite a 
long time that she was entitled 
to her fair share of whatever was 
going. In the end they found her 
a little nurse from Virginia. She 
walked away, holding the girl 
tightly by a khaki sleeve, mutter- 
ing, but subsiding. 

These nurses are here for train- 
ing, and do they train! They work 
from 8:30 to 3; then exercises and 
food till 5:30; then free time till 
curfew at 10 P.M. 

Not mere than eight go about in 
a group. There are spies in Eng 
land, as the crash of rifles on 
Tower Green (where spies and 
traitors have been executed for 
hundreds of years) attests on 
many a misty morning. It would 
not be good to enable these spies 
to learn too much about U. S. 


“THESE girls scold quietly 
at heavy English money.” 


Army units. For another reason, 
the girls do not want to give the 
impression of crowding citizens 
off the sidewalks. 

Have you ever seen an angel in 
battledress—dungarees made for 
men, very big, husky sort of men? 
Rangers, maybe. Angels use 
their bandage scissors (which are 
used for cuticles and haircuts and 
everything except bandages) to 
snip out superfluous zippers, 
whereby hundreds of British 
households are the richer by one 
zip fastener apiece. Zip fasteners 
are one of those things that have 
vanished for three or four years. 
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gut there are some little jolts. 

These girls scold quietly at 
heavy English money. The penny, 
nearly 1% inches across, is cum- 
bersome; its value in peacetime is 
about 2 cents; it is the normal 
English small change, and a bag- 
ful of them is very heavy, but not 
worth much; and to top up the 
trouble, there are 12 of them to 
the silver shilling, and 20 silver 
shillings to the pound. More- 
over, the system is complicated by 
copper threepenny pieces (or 
sometimes silver ones), sixpenny 
pieces, half pennies, quarter pen- 
nies (farthings), two-shilling and 
two-shilling-and-sixpenny pieces, 
and so on; a shilling in English is 
“a bob,” but a policeman is “a 
bobby”; two-shillings-and-six- 
pence is half a crown, but every 
called ‘‘The 


other “pub” is 


Crown”; sixpence is a tanner, but 
a tanner is also a man who cures 





hides; a pound is a “quid”... 
but why go on? 

It isn’t only the money! 

In England, if you want to speak 
affectionately of a person, you use 
the prefix “old.” “Old George” is 
the King; we do not allow disre- 
spect of him—it is just affection. 
The only people you do not on 
any account call old are the old; 
it might hurt their feelings. 

This naturally takes some get- 
ting-used-to. 


The puzzles are not all on one 
side. 

Even in peacetime, British 
nurses are not allowed to use nai! 
dyes or have special hair-do’s; the 
length of their skirts is strictly 
governed. 

English nurses—and, for that 
matter, all English womanhood!— 
mount bicycles demurely, riding 
left foot on pedal, placing right 
foot through onto other pedal, sit- 
ting quietly on saddle, and going 
smoothly away. American nurses 
mount like cowboys mount 
broncos. 

But Angel-Town is settling 
down and the girls come and 
go. After the training here they 
pass on to U. S. Army stations o1 
general hospitals — and thence 
across the Channel, perhaps. Some 
of the cases they are handling will 
make medical history when all the 
facts can be told. 

There was the man who was so 
badly burned that he had to have 
26 pints of blood injected in 24 
hours. A year ago that man would 
have died within a few hours. To- 
day he is recovered, and_ skin 
grafts on his face are completed; 
his body is now being reskinned; 
otherwise he is a fit man, and 
walks, talks, eats, and works like 
anyone else. 

There are the penicillin experi 
ments—eyes, skin, septicemia, big 
wounds, almost fatal internal trou 
bles. The nurses have a hand in 
curing them all truly angels 
of mercy, they are. 

Britain today, because of the 
work in this Angel-Town and else- 
where, is not only the biggest fort- 
ress. It is the biggest hospital on 
earth... tens of thousands of doc- 
tors ... hundreds of thousands of 
nurses hundreds of  thou- 
sands of medical orderlies 
thousands of hospitals of various 
The Royal Army Medical 
Corps’ finest hospital—the great- 
est military hospital installation 
in the world—has been lease-lent 
to Americans. It has accepted up 
to 400 wounded an hour. 

So more nurses will be 
needed. ... 

Yes, the Englishman’s home is 
his castle, where not even Kings 
enter unasked. But here in this 
British west-country town, both 
now and when the war is but a 
memory, there always will be 
room for just one more angel. 


sorts. 
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“HOOKING” a ride from a soldier 
pal These youngsters have seen 
British troops replaced by American 
in a “friendly invasion” that pre- 
vented German occupation of Iceland 
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= flags have been fly- needed elsewhere, their places e said “should not be realized 
over Iceland—the Stars and were taken, upon invitation of m= aX\both Iceland and De nn a 
the United States and Iceland’s Prime Minister, Her- (a TAC ipied by foreign powers. 



















Union Jack of Britain. But mann Jonasson, by soldiers from ¢ WRogannot acknowledge the j 
en the war is over, there will the United States. By mutual \ ange eccamctitution that the Al- 
emain only the flag of Iceland, agreement this military protection Aeneas celandic Govern- 
vest of republic et the old- will cease “immediately upon con- pda kewe SA | upon without | 
est living democracy on earth. clusion of the present war.” K Kegotis Pa SCO ' 
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lust 1,014 years ago, in the year Last January the Althing drew ople of Iced, however, 
Viking forefathers, who up a bill for a constitution which ction b@Wween a co- 
. " 7 7 . a } 4 
ved into Iceland from Nor- was, in May. submitted to the peo- and @ military 
nd Ireland, set up our legis- ple for approval. In a three-day iv inter- 


ve assembly, called the Al- referendum, 98 percent of all votes the 


d started a career as an cast favored the constitution and 
























dependent democracy.* Since the establishment of a epublh 
1381, Iceland has been So, on June 17, 1944, the I 
nked with the Danish crown, but of Iceland was formally la 
hen Germany invaded Denmark When notified that a repu 
in 1940, the slender ties with Den- constitution was being prepd 
nark and the Icelandic-Danish King Christian of Iceland a 
King broke. Denmark, whom the Nazis do fot 
At present Iceland is likewise permit to speak on Danish mat- 
an invaded land. Shortly after ters, spoke on the radio to te, 
World War II had land: 
started, British forces “Decisions which involve cu 
landed in Iceland to ting forever connections betwe@g 
hinder the Germans Icelandic people and their king, S ; 
inoccupyingit. When AEE Pg ; 
*See Iceland Has a Way!, by Vilhjalmuf 
those troops were Stefansson, THE Rorarian, June, 1940. 
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STACKING 3" 


slightly larger than Irel 
The 


never 


Pennsylvania. 
never cold and 
rather windy and rough. I 
kjavik, the capital, the ter 
ture never falls to zero. The 
Winter temperature is tl 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, | 
This climate is well suit 


hot 
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slightly smaller than the St 
climat 


dairy farming, which is the 
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cipal industry, arn 
in the higher districts. The sl} 
roam the mountains all Sum) 


but are collected into the lowlan 


by Fall 


Many of the mountains 


al 


high that they collect snow, w] 
form glaciers and run into the 


rounding valleys. 

jut around our country t 
ters are rich. The wealth 
land's seas has enabled it 


STYLES in vogue 1,000 years ago are 
women on the road from Reykjavik to 
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per capita leader- 
ship in the cap- 
ture and export 
of fish their 
products. Prior to 


and 


the war Germans 
caught 15 pounds 
of fish for each in- 
dividual of their 
population; 
the 

- the English, 44; the Scots, 
Norwegians, 815. But 
nders caught nearly three 


ot industry: 


I[ce- 
tons 
h per inhabitant! 
Fishing is 


the economic factor 
that determines our standard of 
vet for years 11 foreign 


countries have been taking fish off 


uur shores. Nature can’t keep up 
tock. In 1919 the average 
catch of herring for a steam 
trawler was 26,000 pound . but by 
193 he figure had dropped to 
6 OOO 
[t is imperative for Iceland's 
future that the rules of the sea 
be reformulated Before the war 
my country was one of 15 nations 
participating in the International 
Count on Fisheries; when the 
war ends, its work must be taken 
One certain postwar need for 
with these Icelandic “MINING” their 


Plain of Parliament 


TYPICAL homesteads have sod 


own 
supply of peat, which serves to offset lack of coal, oil, and other con 





rooms in rows, and 





roofs, 


Iceland is to renew and expand 
the fishing fleet. Many motor ves- 
sels will then be beyond repair. 
trawlers have been 


Some of our 


destroyed by Nazi submarines, 
though peacefully engaged. At 
the end of 1943 our entire fleet 


consisted of but 58 steamships 
(24,000 tons) and 385 motorships 
(15,500 tons). We must win many 
new markets during the years im- 
mediately following the war and 
that means we must buy new and 
bigger ships from England or the 
United States 

\l- 


lied occupation brought us much 


i 
[Inflation is another problem 


ready cash, paid out for labor and 
and this has stimulated 
the demand for 


So although our shops still display 


consumer goods. 


a wide variety of modern goods 


and unrationed food, prices are 
high. Our cost of living index has 
leaped from 100 in 1939 to 266 to- 
day 


Accumulated savings will, how- 
help us weather the present 
Our 


ever 
and postwar financial storm 


foreign credits amount to 500 mil- 





lion kronur (80 million dollars), 
*}k or a discussion of international law as 
it ea on fisheries see Salmon o thre 
Peace Table by Edward W. Allen, THe 
Rora February, 1943. 
Winter fuel, this thrifty couple tap the country’s 
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of Reykjavik, the capital, 








approximately half of which are in 
England, half in America 

Grave problems do lie ahead for 
republic, but 


. 13? 
tne vorias 


newest 


ve Icelanders are not dismayed. 


We re confident we can solve 
applying intelligence and 


as we have in the past 


vercome other threats to our na- 
ell being 
P rtv, for example Our pre 


nemployment for several 


ve wa lower than that of 
France, England, or the United 
Stat Through comparatively 
high taxation and other devices, 
vealth has been widely distrib- 
ed. We have few very rich and 
rev very poor. 
In iddition to ine mployment 
and old-age insurance, Iceland has 
gh public health standards. In 
910 we had le than one hos- 
ital bed per 10,000 people; we 
I have a free one for every 110 
We have enjoyed full religious 


berty for more than half a cen- 
iry, but have no great profusion 
f sect Elementary education is 
ildren up to 14 
irs of age and everyone in Ice- 


pulsory for cl 





ind can read and write. There 
re no fine schools for a privileged 
few and second-rate schools for 






ARVEST 


on one of the fertile slopes. 
n is engaged in agriculture 





a thriving modern city of 40,000; 


More than a third of the 
chiefly dairy farming and sheep herding. 


others; all have the same educa- 
tional opportunities. We have nu- 
merous technical schools, and our 
university confers degrees in law, 
medicine, and 


theology, philoso- 


phy. The purpose of my 
visits to England and the United 
States was 


recent 
to gather ideas for a 
modern museum of natural arts at 
Reykjavik 

And we have Rotary. The Club 
organized in 
fathered units at 
Siglufj6érdur, Akurey- 
ri, and (provisional) Husavik. To- 


at Reykjavik 
1934 and has 


Isafjordur 


Was 


gether, we Icelandic Rotarians 
number 100—not 
many in a population of 130,000, it 
is true—and with the impetus of 
many visiting from 
other lands in these wartime days, 


approximately 


Rotarians 


1 


we shal] STOW 


The English and American 
servicemen now in Iceland will 
doubtless take away many tall 
tales of our hot springs, our ski 
runs, and other features that 
make our country different from 


their homelands. 


Icelandic 


Some may take 
A few may settle 
in our country. In either 


wives 
down 
case, they will bear witness to the 


warm friendliness generated 


tween American troops and our 


country's 


Photos 








its houses are heated by hot springs 


PLENTY of hot water in this laundry 
they heat homes, create bathing resorts, spout up in steaming g 


i7 


A typical miss in the national 


young people They have found a 
people hoth gentle and aftlable 
whose culture is a rich admixture 
of study and travel 

Many Icelandic youth have 
studied in England or the United 
States, and more than half of our 
people peak two or more lan- 
guage One visitor has reported 
that Iceland has ‘“‘more artists and 
poet more bookstores and pub 
lishers, and more world travellers 
in proportion to population than 
any other country Be that as it 
may, a doctor of Icelandic parent 
Niels R. Finsen, was the third to 
win the Nobel Prize in medicine 


for his work on the curative influ- 


ence of sunlight on tuberculosi 


Iceland love of the art ] re- 
flected in 
the 


abling 


an annual stipend from 


Government to artists, en 


them to study at home or 


abroad 


There is much more that could 


be said, for we Icelanders like to 


tell and retell our sagas of achieve 


] ; 


ment ana to tart new 


Though 


One 


without coal, gold, and 
in making the best 


We alt 


old tradition of 


oil, we believe 


of what we have 


of our 1.000-veat 


democratic progre: put we 


lieve the best lies ahead! 
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ostume 


natural springs supply it. Elsewhere 
eysers 
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From Asheville, N. C., The Scratchpad Man reports on 


A Rotary-Started Hoskal 


AYBE you've visited Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina—mil 
lions have. It has been a 





Prom mecca for vacationists almost since 
its first hotel was built back in 


1830. If you stayed longer than a 





day or two, you noted that Ashe 
ville is more than just a lovely 
mountain resort, more than “the 
gateway to the Smokies.” You saw 
that it is also a booming industrial 
center, a city of great civic enter 





prise. But even so you may have 
overlooked one fact—that, like 
every other city in the world 
Asheville has its problems. This is 


a story about the successful solu- 
tion of one of them 

For years Asheville had frankly 
admitted a certain civic lag. Of 



















































the city’s more than 50,000 people 
17,000 were Negroes. And for the 
entire colored population there 
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his group netted double 







nt required by the plan, 













































ke Foundation tallying 

\( f the $25,000 raised Ne- 

iemselves contributed 

e $5,000. Other citizens gave 

refrigerato} ilverware, 

heel chairs. A la 

was purchased and re- 

delled, and on October 21, 1943, 

1 2,000 people attended 

ning of the Asheville Col- 

lospital. Twelve patients 
eived the following day 


ve dwell- 


the story is | see it) 


Chief, the Editor, sent me 





le to get. I’ve seen this 

le hospital with its gleaming 
equipment. I’ve met the effi- 
( ored staff headed by a 
sician—and learned that 

of consulting physicians 


r every docto in the city, 


lored and hite I’ve 
too, how the nagement 
ted toa bi al board 

here’s much more to tell, 


matter of real pride to 
and to all of Buncombe 
Which reminds me that 

e spot where that phrase 

e bunk” came from. Way 
1820 a Congressman 
Felix Walke tarted a fili 
isting that he spake “for 
ple of Buncombe.” His 
gave rise to the term 








t there’s a lot of concern 
nerica’s abilit to solve 
problems, it’s somehow 
appropriate that ONE OF Asheville’s 
_— one of the reallv leading arrays doc 
"© ; tors, on his morn 


practical solu- ing rounds, checks 
tions comes right on a small patient 
from the he: 2 f in one of six chil- 
m the heart o dren's wards. Note 
Buncombe. Negro doll....(Right 
Yours, Tut A white physician 

gives assistance in 
an emergency case 
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b's editorials helped to build....(Below) A busy corner of one of its 12 wards. 























N THE old coat of arms of Pan 
ama were the words: “For the 
Benefit of the Whole World.”* No 
nation is better placed to be of 
such global service. Occupying the 
narrow neck of land which join 
the two American continents, and 
transected by the busiest shipway 
on earth, it is the great East-We 
North-South gateway. 











The réle is not new to Panama. 
Ever since Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
pressed through its lush jungles 
131 years ago to view and name 
the Pacific, it has been the hub of 
commerce of the Western world. 
[ts merchant marine of today is 
one of Latin America’s largest 
Where one now finds fine high- 
ways, railroads, Clipper planes, and 
the canal, high-wheeled wagons 


once lurched along bearing Peru- 
vian gold across the Isthmus; Pan 
ama long served as the center of 
shipping between Spain and the 


*T he otto now on Panama scul eon 
nd Liberty 











New World. Too, it once held po- 
litical jurisdiction over all Spanish 
territory to the tip of Cape Horn 

Panama was chris- 
tened by Pedro Arias de 
Avila, an early gover- 
nor, who borrowed the 
name from the native 
Indians. It means 





“abundance of fish.” Af- 
ter shedding the Spanish yoke in 
1821, Panama was a part of Colom- 
bia for most of the next 82 year 
Then, fearing that the United 
States of America was abandoning 
its proposed plans to construct a 
canal across the Isthmus, the Pan- 
amanians broke free from Colom- 
oia in 1903 and established the 
present Republic of Panama, 
which includes the Canal Zone— 
leased to the United States. 

True to its name, Panama pro- 
vides excellent fishing—chiefly fo 
sport. Its black-marlin catches 
are unequalled anywhere. 

The soil is fertile, although only 
a small part of the land is culti- 
vated. Two mountain ranges, ex- 


Photos (pp 22-25): Filatau 
Gendreau Rotarian Donald 
Clark salle Stone 
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in Panama was established 
Now there are two more 
Panama has given 


on 
Directors. Robert 


ternational 
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SONS 
A MOSS-GROWN landmark of the past, this church tower is a remnant of 
the ruin wrought by Sir Henry Morgan, buccaneer, who sacked old Pan 
The new city was well walled to prevent such an attack. 
in interior town 


ama City in 1671. 


Typical attire in 


aa 
' 


Children dancing the tamborito 


A VIEW of the Caribbean from the grounds of Atlantic gate- A SEAMAN'S vista of Gaillard Cut, about midway across the 40-1 

way to the Canal. Note the tropic vegetation; Panama is “The land of which cost over 365 million dollars. The Isthmus has been m 

the coconut tree.” Its other forest assets are cabinet, dye lding woods the center of world interest than any part of the contine 
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PANAMA is now one of the healthiest spots nks to drainage canals and traps (above) which have helped eradicate malarial m 
of its highways, which are opening up many interior 


like this 


a steps up development 


MODERN BRIDGES are replacing ferries 
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NAMA‘S 635,836 inhabitants live, work, and worship in buildings of _ PANAMA CITY'S National University (above) is the highest rung of the fast-de- 
rchitectures. Of ancient classical form is the Municipal Building veloping educational system. Panama now has 598 primary schools. . . . (Below) ' 
The cathedral (below) in Panama City is pure colonial. An example of ecclesiastical decoration —in St. Joseph's Church, Panama City 
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THE “ROYAL COUPLE’—Dr 
and Mrs. Herbert T. Kalmus 
the wizards of Technicolor 
















OLLYWOOD movie producers 
are beating the figurative 
path to the door of a tall, 

gray, former New England profes 
sor and his red-haired, photogeni 
wife. The price of admission is a 
$25,000 check, the customary d 
posit for the rental of a cumbe! 
some, boxlike Technicolor cam- 
era, Which makes the characters 
of a screen play look like real 
flesh-and-blood people. 

There are only 30 of these amaz 
ing cameras in existence—26 in 
the United States of America and 
four in England. Dr. Herbert T 
Kalmus, president of Technicolor 
Inc., is the wizard of color whi 
doles them out to movie studios 
He originated and perfected the 
only satisfactory technique so far 
developed for making movies in 
color. His tireless, color-wise wife 
follows them onto the sets to se¢ 
that color is woven into the play 
as an integral part of its fabric, 
not just splashed on the screen to 
attract attention. Everywhere she 
goes, Natalie Kalmus preaches the 
gospel that color, properly used, 
arouses the emotions quite as defi 
nitely as doés sound or action 

Last year Hollywood's 26 Tech 
nicolor cameras, working around 
the clock, enabled producers to 
turn out 28 major features in 
color, plus twice that number of 


26 












shorts. For these the studios paid 
Dr. Kalmus and his associates 
more than 9 million dollars. It 
cost from $100,000 to $150,000 
extra to shoot a full-length mo- 
tion picture in Technicolor. Along 
with each of the jumbo cameras 
that shoots three films simulta- 
neously in three colors—the secret 
f Technicolor’s sharp, true tones 

there goes a staff of technicians 
plus the know-how accumulated 
during 27 years of heartbreaking 
experiments, most of them fail- 
ures that would have defeated a 
less Yankee character than Dr. 


Kalmus Hollywood is littered 


with the wreckage of costly id 
for making movies in color; Dy 
Kalmus tested more than 500 
them, adopting the best of ¢ 
as he pumped millions into 
own pipe dream before it jelled 
into a practical process 

The Doctor, as he is called wit 
a respect rare for Hollywood, | 
been a bulldog with an idea e\ 
since he enrolled at Massach 
setts Institute of Technolog. 
1900, a serious-minded youngster 
from Chelsea, Massachusetts, ai 
termined to make himself an 
thority in the then new field 
electrochemistry. Two years lat 
he met titian-haired, blue-ey: 
Natalie Dunfee from Norfolk, Vii 





ginia, who was studying art and 


dramatics in Boston. After their 
marriage, she studied art while he 
continued to concentrate on elec 

trochemistry at M.I.T., served as 
principal of a San Francisco high 
school, became a travelling grad 
uate M.I.T. fellow in Europe, 
taught first at his alma mater and 
later at Queen’s University in 
Kingston, Ontario. Believing that 
electrochemistry should be put to 
work for industry, the young sci 
entist, as a side line to teaching 
organized with two colleagues the 
research engineering firm of Kal- 
mus, Comstock and Westcott. 


An Art, a Science, a Business 


One thing which makes the motion-picture industry the most com- 

plex business in the world is that motion pictures are at once an art, 

a science, and a business. These three elements must fuse under 
high pressure into a product which is ever new. From the very be- 
ginning our technical and artistic progress came hand in hand. It 

‘ was essential at every step that art wait upon science, for, after all, 
‘ the elements of drama have not changed materially in 3,000 years. 
Through sound, action, and color the motion picture preserves 
significant contemporary events for the coming generations with 
the vividness, realism, and certitude of life. Through no other means 
can the pageant of history be recorded in the living tempo of the 


present. : 
\ —WILL H. HAYS, president of the Motion \ 
\ Picture Producers and Distributors of America N 
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Into the small laboratory they 
ip in Boston, a client brought 
1912 a newly invented device 
ng motion pictures In 


chers concluded that the 
e was impractical, but 

ed that, given time and 
they could devise a work- 
rocess for taking color 

es. The backers of Vanascope 


eed to finance the experiments 
e trio’s standard test when they 
ipon a new color dye for their 
1 emulsion was to make shots 
Natalie 
e reproduction of the red hair, 


Kalmus, and compare 


1 blue eves, the color in her 
eeks and lips with the original. 





By Frank J. Taylor 


By 1917 they thought they had 
They were so sure that 
they built a complete photochem- 


a process. 


ical laboratory in a railway Car, 
the idea being to roll the car any- 
picture 
working and deliver the color film 
on the spot all processed. The 
car’s only trip was to Florida, to 
film the first Technicolor movie, 
The Gulf Between, in which Mrs. 
Kalmus played a lead role 

At the preview before a scien- 
tific gathering in New York, some- 
thing went wrong as the film sped 


where a company was 


through the projector. Horses ap- 
peared on the screen with two 
tails, one red, another green; other 
weird effects belied Dr. Kalmus’s 

surances that he and his asso- 

ites could film 
Later, 


tween was shown in theaters, 


perfect color 


when The Gulf 


novies 


he was obliged to go along to 


make ljustments on the projec- 
tors or to patch the film. Even- 
tually further showings were can- 
celled until Kalmus, Comstock, 


and Westcott could evolve a better 
iver color to the pic- 


wav to del 
ture screen. 


Three 


vears later they were 
ready with a new camera that 


AvuGusT, 1944 : 


shot two exposures simultaneous- 
ly, after which the colors were 
transferred to a master film from 
which prints wer 
in theaters Again Natalie Kal- 


mus was the test star and the re- 


made for use 


sults looked so good that seve 
movie magnates invested con- 
siderable capital in Technicolo 
Nicholas Schenck arranged for a 
full-length picture, The Toll of the 
Sea, and its distribution through 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mavyer ex- 
change. This time, instead of the 
photochemical laboratory in the 
railway car, Dr. Kalmus processed 
the film in a small pilot plant in 
Boston. The first showing in New 
York, in November, 1922, won en- 











or the nn ed color prints 


lieS piaguea the 


invento1 D g the swing-ove 

from silent fi oO | Kl¢ aire 

tors were pre ( Die rh te 

Ing actors to t d the \ i ied 
that color wo distract ovie 
iudiences ro ne to | Ost 
who trie ) ed I 
startling effec ead of y 
it naturall Natalie Kalmu n 
dertook to s¢ produce the idea 
of writing stories for use of color: 


she sat in tor conterences 


helped art directors plan scenes 
that would photograph realistical- 
lv. Old ideas of background and 
make-up had to be scrapped Back 


grounds for black-and-white pic- 





A FEARSOME moment in the life of two of Walt Disney's famed 


three little pigs 


thusiastic approval, but it took al- 
most a year to turn out enough 
prints to release the picture all 
over the country. Producers were 
impressed, but distributors said 
they could pay only 8 cents a foot 
for film. Prints for The Toll of the 
27 cents a foot to make 
The Doctor met this dilemma by 
talking friends out of still more 


Sea cost 


Boston and 
Hollywood larger photochemical 
} 


money to erect in 


laboratories in which improved 
methods eventually whittled the 


a picture which helped “make” Technicolor. 


tures are done in any color that 
photographs distinctly; for Tech- 
nicolor they must be authentic. 
The lavish heavy make-up of a 
Theda Bara likewise gave way to 
natural flesh colors of an Ingrid 
3ergman 

In 1929, Warner Brothers con- 
tracted for 20 full-length features. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer signed; 
other studios followed, and the 
movie industry 
with a rush. 


turned to color 
At one time Dr. Kal- 
mus had [Continued on page 52) 


























Says Michael M. Davis, Ph.D 


INE years ago in THe Ro 
TARIAN, Professor William Trufant 
Foster argued that people should 
pay doctors through insurance 
with Dr. Morris Fishbein on the 
other side of that debate-of-the 
month. [See End Note.] Just be 
fore that time the American Med 
ical Association had attacked even 
voluntary health insurance a 
revolutionary. Today voluntary 
health insurance is accepted. Now 
the issue is whether voluntai 
plans can or will cover enough 
people, soon enough to meet pub 
lic demands, or whether govern 
mental action is necessary 

A small number of voluntary 
health-insurance plans in large in 
dustries, under codperatives, or 
with special medical groups have 
demonstrated that, under favor 
able conditions, comprehensive 
medical care including hospitali 
zation can be supplied at costs 
ranging between $12 and $30 pe! 
year per person, generally nearet 
$20 than $30. These are yardstick 
plans, showing what can be done 
in delivering good medical care 
paid for through health insurance 
and provided through group med 
ical practice. Other health-insur 
ance plans of widely differing 
scope and quality reach over a 
million people in various indus 
tries. The Farm Security Admin 


istration has aided more than 
100,000 low-income farm families 
in the United States to support 
health-insurance plans organized 
in codperation with local doctors 

The nonprofit Blue Cross Plans, 
providing hospitalization only, 


DR. DAVIS, chairman of 
the Committee on Re 
search in Medical Eco- 
nomics since 1937, has 
for many years been an 
administrator and con- 
sultant in new plans 
for medical service. 
He edits Medical Care, 
lives in New York State. 


Compulsory Health | 


have boomed in the last 12 years 
from almost nothing to more than 
14 million members. But the rate 
of growth in most of these plans 

kens greatly after they have 
been established a few years, their 
big overall increase being largely 


e to the formation of new plans 


previously untouched areas. In 
Ol a few places have more than 
0 percent of the population been 
enlisteqeon"""" 

With 
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in developing health service. Part- 
ly the selective policy is forced 
upon them by the fatal difficulty 
always in the way of voluntary 
health insurance: the people who 
are sickly or think they are likely 
to have sickness are most inclined 
to join. Enrolling subscribers in 
large employed groups meets this 
difficulty, but the majority of 
America’s workers and nearly all 
its farmers are in small units. 
Only a State-wide or nation-wide 
scheme will make it possible to 
bring modern medicine to all or 
most of the people, and particu- 
larly to serve those who on the 
whole need it most—self-support- 
ing people who have low incomes 





nsurance? 


or who work in small or isolated 
units 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bil 
introduced into Congress a ye 
ago is a broad measure of socia 
security. Among its feature 
would make comprehensive ph 
sicians’ services and hospital cars 
available to most of the popula- 
tion. The services would not be 
charity, for they would he. om» 








aru uuler medical resources, and 
also the right of physicians to ac- 
cept or to reject patients and to 
stay out of the system if they wish 
to do so. A contrary opinion has, 
however, been fostered in the at- 
tack upon the Bill, it having even 
been said that the measure would 
regiment every docter and hos- 
pital under the arbitrary rule of a 
“medical autocrat,” the Surgeon 
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president of the Amer- 
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tion, dean emeritus of 
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National Physicians 
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peaking of Books— 


About tomorrow’s world... the nations that will 
compose it... problems of men who will make it. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Radio Reviewer of Books 


= all the tremendous 


excitement of these days—perhaps 





ae 
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>ING 


degrees will help us in thinking 
about tomorrow while it is yet-to- 
day. 

The easiest and most attractive 
way of thinking about the future 
is in terms of the material changes 
which it most certainly will bring 
about—the new and improved ma- 
chines, appliances, and materials 
which will add to the comfort and 
interest of our daily lives. These 
are very graphically and enter- 
tainingly surveyed for us in two 
similar books which almost any- 
one will find exciting reading: 
Daniel C. Cooley’s Your World To- 








*A World to LIVE In reprints. 30 ar- 
ticles on postwar reconstruction problems. 
Order from THe Rotarian, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois; 25 tents apiece, 
or six for $1, or 40 for $5. 
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morrow and Miracles Ahead!, by 
Norman V. Carlisle and Frank B 
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> enough,” as 

pton, distin- 

1 Nobel Prize 
————— «—wwt in a really 
great article reprinted in A World 
to LIVE In, which first appeared 
in THE RoraRian. “The same en- 
ergy that will drive an engine, 
heat a house, cook our food, and 
refine ore into steel,” he wrote, 
“ean destroy a city, a forest, a 


‘ship, or a home without mercy 


The great forces loosed by man 
may annihilate him or enrich his 
living as waters of the Nile do its 
valley. It is all a matter of con- 
trol.”” And control can cOme only 
from the mind and #ill of man. 
We must beware of shallow think- 
ing that sees the future only in 
terms of new comforts and new 
gadgets. We must press forward 
in our thinking and our conduct 
to the [Continued on page 50] 
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Compulsory Health Insurance? 


Says Michael M. Davis, Ph.D 


INE years ago in THe Ro 
TARIAN, Professor William Trufant 
Foster argued that people should 
pay doctors through insurance, 
with Dr. Morris Fishbein on the 
other side of that debate-of-the 
month. [See End Note.] Just be 
fore that time the American Med 
ical Association had attacked even 
voluntary health insurance a 
revolutionary. ‘Today voluntary 
health insurance is accepted. Now 
the issue is whether voluntary 
plans can or will cover enough 
people, soon enough to meet pub 
lic demands, or whether govern 
mental action is necessary 

A small number of voluntary 
health-insurance plans in large in 
dustries, under codperatives, or 
with special medical groups have 
demonstrated that, under favor- 
able conditions, comprehensive 
medical care including hospitali 
zation can be supplied at costs 
ranging between $12 and $30 pel 
year per person, generally neare! 
$20 than $30. These are yardstick 
plans, showing what can be done 
in delivering good medical care 
paid for through health insurance 
and provided through group med 
ical practice. Other health-insur 
ance plans of widely differing 
scope and quality reach over a 
million people in various indus- 
tries. The Farm Security Admin- 
istration has aided more than 
100,000 low-income farm families 
in the United States to support 
health-insurance plans organized 
in codperation with local doctors 

The nonprofit Blue Cross Plans, 
providing hospitalization only, 


DR. DAVIS, chairman of 
the Committee on Re 
search in Medical Eco- 
nomics since 1937, has 
for many years been an 
administrator and con- 
sultant in new plans 
for medical service. 
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have boomed in the last 12 years 
from almost nothing to more than 
14 million members. But the rate 
of growth in most of these plans 
lackens greatly after they have 
been established a few years, their 
big overall increase being largely 
due to the formation of new plans 
in previously untouched areas. In 
only a few places have more than 


) percent of the population been 
enlisted 

Within the last few years Amer- 
ican medical societies themselves 
have started some 18 voluntary 
health-insurance plans under their 
own control in 14 States, but, ex- 
cept in Michigan, these plans have 
attained only a handful of sub- 
scribers. These medical-society 
plans and those recommended by 
the National Physicians Commit- 
tee do not offer comprehensive 
care. They provide for no preven- 
tion or control of disease. They 
are not really plans of medical 
service. They are mostly plans for 
financing hospitalization and sur- 
gery. They underwrite repair 
work, profitable to specialists and 
hospitals, and leave out the basic 
services of the family practitioner. 

\ll the voluntary plans now fos- 
tered by organized medicine and 
by hospitals offer only partial 
service to select groups. Partly 
the selection is of the plans’ own 
choosing, because many of the 
people backing these plans are 
more interested in delaying gov- 
ernmental health insurance than 
in developing health service. Part- 
ly the selective policy is forced 
upon them by the fatal difficulty 
always in the way of voluntary 
health insurance: the people who 
are sickly or think they are likely 
to have sickness are most inclined 
to join. Enrolling subscribers in 
large employed groups meets this 
difficulty, but the majority of 
America’s workers and nearly all 
its farmers are in small units. 
Only a State-wide or nation-wide 
scheme will make it possible to 
bring modern medicine to all or 
most of the people, and particu- 
larly to serve those who on the 
whole need it most—self-support- 
ing people who have low incomes 


or who work in small or isolated 
units. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
introduced into Congress a ye 
ago is a broad measure of socia 
security. Among its features 
would make comprehensive ph 
sicians’ services and hospital ca 
available to most of the popula 
tion. The services would not b 
charity, for they would be sup 
ported by contributory insurance 
(3 percent of income) from en 
ployed persons and their employ- 
ers, and from self-employed peo 
ple. Needy persons for whose 
medical care State and local goy 
ernments are now responsible 
could be brought into the health 
insurance system if the State or 
local authorities paid the costs fo! 
these people. 

Most of the money needed is 
available already. The American 
people are now spending about 3 
percent of their incomes for physi- 
cians’ services and hospitalization 
This amount is supplemented by 
considerable sums from general 
taxation from local, State, and 
Federal governments, amounting 
in prewar years to about 600 mil- 
lion dollars annually. If present 
expenditures for medical care 
were organized and regularized, 
they would be enough to provide 
care for all with only minor sup- 
plementation. 

The Bill assures the freedom of 
people to choose their physicians 
and other medical resources, and 
also the right of physicians to ac- 
cept or to reject patients and to 
stay out of the system if they wish 
to do so. A contrary opinion has, 
however, been fostered in the at- 
tack upon the Bill, it having even 
been said that the measure would 
regiment every docter and hos- 
pital under the arbitrary rule of a 
“medical autocrat,” the Surgeon 


DR. CARY is a past 
president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Associa- 
tion, dean emeritus of 
the Baylor “U” medical 
school. He heads the 
National Physicians 
Committee for Extension 
of Medical Service; is 
a Dallas, Tex., Rotarian. 
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Speaking of Books— 


About tomorrow’s world... the nations that will 
compose it... problems of men who will make it. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Radio Reviewer of Books 


= all the tremendous 


excitement of these days—perhaps 
the most decisive days in the his- 
ry of the world—we are all 
thinking steadfastly about tomor- 
row, about the world beyond the 
war. This is as it should be, for 
nly tomorrow can give meaning 
to the terrible struggle of today. 
“A world to live in” (to borrow the 
title of the recent excellent collec- 
tion of articles from the columns 
of this magazine*) must replace 
the world of suffering and death, 
or all the sacrifice will have been 
In valn 

Since I believe profoundly that 
the most immediate hope for such 
a better world lies through the 
positive application of the practi- 
cal idealism which is the highest 
characteristic of Rotary, I think it 
is most important that all Rotari- 
ans shall think earnestly and 
clearly about the better world of 
the future, in order to be prepared 
to accept the obligations and privi- 
leges of leadership in its realiza- 
tion, in their communities and ‘n 
the world. In this month’s depart- 
ment I shall speak of a score of 
books which in various ways and 
degrees will help us in thinking 
about tomorrow while it is yet*to- 
day. 

The easiest and most attractive 
way of thinking about the future 
is in terms of the material changes 
which it most certainly will bring 
about—the new and improved ma- 
chines, appliances, and materials 
which will add to the comfort and 
interest of our daily lives. These 
are very graphically and enter- 
tainingly surveyed for us in two 
similar books which almost any- 
one will find exciting reading: 
Daniel C. Cooley’s Your World To- 


*A World to LIVE In reprints. 30 ar- 
ticles on postwar reconstruction problems. 
Order from THE Rorarian, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois; 25 tents apiece, 
or six for $1, or 40 for $5. 
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morrow and Miracles Ahead’. by 
Norman V. Carlisle and Frank B 
Latham. Both present in popular 
terms the new plastics and chem- 
icals, the prospects in transporta- 
tion, and the refinements in radio, 
heating and air conditioning, do- 
mestic and industrial construction, 
and household appliances which 
tomorrow holds. The chief diiTer- 
ence between the two books is that 
Your World Tomorrow is gener- 
ously and effectively illustrated, 
while Miracles Ahead! is not. 

For those more especially inter- 
ested in transportation, there is 
The Helicopters Are- Coming, by 
C. B. F. Macauley, also well illus- 
trated and engagingly written. 
And for really definite information 
about the very latest develop- 
ments in air transportation, G: 
Geoffrey Smith’s Gas Turbines and 
Jet Propulsion for Aircraft is au- 
thoritative and yet not too tech- 
nical for the careful reader with 
elementary knowledge of mechan- 
ics. 

But “science is not enough,” as 
Arthur Holly Compton, distin- 
guished physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner, pointed out in a really 
great article reprinted in A World 
to LIVE In, which first appeared 
in THE RoTARIAN. “The same en- 
ergy that will drive an engine, 
heat a house, cook our food, and 
refine ore into steel,” he wrote, 
“can destroy a city, a forest, a 


‘ship, or a home without mercy 


The great forces loosed by man 
may annihilate him or enrich his 
living as waters of the Nile do its 
valley. It is all a matter of con- 
trol.” And control can come only 
from the mind and #ill of man. 
We must beware of shallow think- 
ing that sees the future only in 
terms of new comforts and new 
gadgets. We must press forward 
in our thinking and our conduct 
to the [Continued on page 50) 
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r’S surprising what a story can 
tart. Charlie Wheeler told one 
bout ayear agowhich, through 
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Mary Shelby, home from school, asks 
her girl friends in to meet her Mom. 


‘But Mom has had a bridge party and 
has left for another social affair. 


Son Bob and chum want Dad to play 
ball, but Dad has a heavy golf date. 





. The chum snitches a loose quarter— 
and the pool hall. 


‘ 
2 
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Photos 


As the other 


must have, too, I came 


vot to us 


» my home town and told 
etold if l told it at my Ro- 
Club; I told it at our Gavel 
Club, an informal little organiza- 
tion of all local service-club presi- 
lent I told it in the Men phis 
Youth Service Council, a unique 


city-wide body which is a story in 


But random telling of it did not 
Wasn’t there an 
idea here worth getting across to 
every dad in town? And if every 


dad ind mother, too came 


: 
eem enough 


through with a promise like Char- 
lie Wheelet wouldn’t that cut 
big piece of ground out from un- 


er our growing youth-in-trouble 
I (Maybe you’ve heard 
Rotaryv’s new President, “Dick 
Well ay, by the way, that juve 
nile delinquency starts when 


voungsters begin acting like their 
parents. ) 

Then came the idea that did it 
Why not draw up an actual prom 
issory note parents could sign, 
thus committing themselves to 
put a certain number of hours 
each week completely at the dis- 
posal of their children? “National 
Family Week is coming along in 
May,” someone then added 
“Wouldn’t that be just the time to 
spring the idea?” It most certainly 
would! Then who should head it 
all up? The Memphis Youth Serv- 


ice Council, of course—because it 


represents just about every group 


d to, has given Memphis 
MOM». DAD rte of bet Col fot a 
the task of weeding out juvenile e's @ busy man, sure—but FY 
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Booneville, Miss. Will 
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in our city of 300.000 interested in 


bshte for a Father vwsnenns 


You should hear what happened 
from there on out. First off, we 





* =P ee the Council, th it | ran off some 
A. YOu Ts. EM Py 65,000 copies of the Promissory 
6 ~ S#p,. . ' ; 

homage Ae $ Note, a beautifully designed doct 


ment [see cut] printed in four col 
ors. Then we launched a 15-point 
promotional campaign. Into some 
65,000 gas, light, and water bill 











' 
we stuffed “broadsides.” Radio But they get into trouble . .. Mom has 
stations carried “spot” announce a message from the juvenile court. 
ments; newspapers ran story upon 


story and gave pace tor large ad 
All ministers, both white and co 
ored, appealed to their flocks fon 
support PTA’s, Scouts, YWCA 
and YMCA announced it at all 


group meeting Service clubs bul 








letined it: streetcars and busse 
displayed placards 


One highly effective piece of 
promotion vw a little 442-minute 
sound movie titled A Regula Mr. and Mrs. Shelby talk it over 
Date with Mom and Dad which and gladly sign a “promissory note.” 


ran for a week in every theate 


Sold on the plan, our moving-pic- 
ture men had produced it, casting 
Ng local people in all roles 
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tts, on) SE eas 
SCTION | By these and many other means 


JZ Ores # 7 - 
ad) Toy FAMILY WEEK T0 Ay we got our story across. Then, 
~* AT BETTER during Family Week, every school 
Your Chita, EN HOME Ts child in Memphis carried home a 


Wii 
FOr ‘Promissory ak, Y% Promissory Note, kept neat in an 


Ory Note’ ; , 
AMPAIGN BEGiNs ie 6 attractive envelope, and readily eB sae a 
4 got the signatures of his parents h oe 
pease Duly signed by both parents and 

children, thousands of these cove 








Dad rediscovers the fun of playing 
with his son out in the back yard. 















nants now hang on the walls of 
our 50.000 homes 

All this is, of course, only a be- 
ginning. We have under way a 
follow-up campaign which is pro- 
moting family events held on city 
playgrounds and spark-plugging 
76 baseball teams which are spon- 
sored by service clubs. 

{ow much good our note-sign- 
ing drive and its sequel will ac- 
complish we may never be able to 
m Site 42. Amee A measure. It is reported that the 
Of Movemens | : curve of juvenile mischief, which 
Play MEE LW TE ’ was rising in our fair city, has 

. rather quickly levelled off. Be 
that as it may, we can say this: 
We have strongly focused the at- 
, | ie tention of parents on their sacred 

. : obligations and on their privi- 

Pa a SE ER leges; we have helped open chil- 
At St. John’s- 1 1 A. M. dren's eyes to the vast fund of fun 


to be had at home. 


: National Family Week There is no substitute for Dad 
And Outlaws” and Mother. All Memphis knows 


and believes that now. 


Mother and Mary enjoy a new-found 
companionship in simple home tasks. 


watery) ) at lane 
a Bees / | 
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The Shelby family is again a FAMILY 
~—and they're going to stay that way! 
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Tika many a G. I. Joe who 
won't want just a job when he 
comes home. Before the war he 
worked for someone else, but fly- 
ing a quarter-million-dollar bomb- 
er or commanding a squad or a 
platoon has given him new ideas. 
When the big show is over, he'll 
be on the scout for opportunities 
to set himself up in business and 
to be his own boss. 

He has flown over Germany in 
a plane-nose made of plastic. In 
New Guinea he has dined on de- 
hydrated turkey and potatoes. He 
has slogged through swamps en- 
viously eying jeeps that have 
whooshed by. Or he has zipped 
through breakers with a sturdy 
craft made of bonded plywood. 
And he wonders whether the tor- 
rent of new products and inven- 
tions will mean a business open- 
ing for him. 

He has read how F. W. Wool- 
worth started with a cash invest- 
ment of but $50. He has heard 
of that Texas grocer who during 
the depth of the depression bor- 
rowed $900 and within nine years 
developed a supermarket that 
grosses better than $500,000 a 
year. He is saving up his pay and 
may have $500 or $5,000 tucked 
away. He wonders how much 
he'll have to borrow to buy that 
Main Street filling station back 
home, or the corner grocery, or 
that run-down weekly newspaper 
in the next county. 
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And this G. I. 
will, in all 
come to you, Mr. 
for friendly advice. Should he 
strike out for himself? Should 
he embark upon a private enter- 
prise? 

Here lies a responsibility for 
which the proper adjective is 
“grave.” If the G. I. boy is your 
own son, you do not need to be re- 
minded of that. But consider with 
what grace you would face your 
neighbor’s son, or any man’s son, 
if upon your advice he plunged 
into business for himself and a 
few months or a few years later 
his failure mocked your counsel. 

Now, it is not too soon to be 
thinking about this. The boys 
are. Fighting a war is but a nec- 


Joe I’m talking 
probability, 
Businessman, 


about 


Some day soon Pilot Pete and 
Seaman Sam will be coming to 
you, Mr. Businessman, with big 
dreams of little ventures they'll 
want to launch. Here are tips 
on how to counsel them. . . . 
No. 2 in a series on problems 


of the returning serviceman. 


& 
By George S. May 


Business Consultant and Engineer 


“HE HAS flown over Germany in a plane-nose 
made of plastic . . 
new products will mean an opening for him.” 





by Robert A. Graes 





. and wonders whether the 


Start ‘em in Business? 


essary evil which they must over- 
come before they go about what 
they really want to do—starting 
a family and fitting themselves 
into some community. A certain 
letter postmarked “Suid-Afrika” 
is Exhibit A for this point. It was 
written by a South African sol- 
dier, who, having stumbled across 
an old copy of THE Rotarian 
which told of dirtless farming 
(hydroponics), wanted to know 
more about it. The war will end 
pretty soon, he said, and he wants 
to be forehanded with an idea for 
setting himself up in a profitable 
enterprise. 

Many glamorous wartime in- 
ventions and _ discoveries will 
make employment in peacetime, 
but it is too early to say which 
ones will hold opportunities for 
the chap who wants to be his own 
Starting a store or a news- 
paper isn’t the simple thing that 
some lads imagine it to be. Even 
in so-called normal times, the 
birth and death rates of busi- 
nesses ran neck and neck. Here 
are the figures for the U.S.A.: 


New Businesses 
Established 


boss. 


Businesses 
Discontinued 


Sa 496,000 451,000 
i EE 453,000 483,000 
oo ere 376,000 349,000 
a Ae ee 381,000 337,000 
Aer 329.000 327,000 
RET ocsetebs 220,000 307,000 


No, not all the returning G. I. 
boys who want to go on their own 
should. Joe Doakes may have the 
requisite ability for success, but 
not the opportunity, or vice versa. 
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right balance of these 

O that will spell success. 
case will be a special prob- 
but here are ten pointers 


help you » steer the 


t. Ill state them just as 
put them to Joe. 

jze yourself Do you 
people well? ‘The business 
getting more personal 
It’s ‘“‘Hello, Bill” at 
eeting, and “Yours sin- 
Hank” at the ign-off of 
letter. A treamlined 
that conceals moodi- 
itation or worry 1s tops 
you're running a busi- 
re going to meet the 
the was do it may 

n success or failure 


a salesmal who saved 


000 and then put it into a re- 
( He didn’t know that 

of business, but had a good 

ade d he could. have made a 
of it. He fawned over 

tome to their face and 


ned them behind their backs. 
yid-time patron heard him 

é bout “‘cheap skates’ who 

t only small amounts—and 

ked out, never to return 
Vord got around the neighbor- 
ood that he was a chronic belly- 


he In a few months his clerks 
ere standing around and the 
h register was silent Bank- 


ptcy rang down the curtain. 

Another thing, Joe, have you 
iministrative abilit If you 
ive, it should have shown up 
hen you were a boy. Were you 
good trader? Did you like to 
\itiate small enterprises, such as 
ng out and 
ig odd jobs, or running a 
delivers 
route? Did you depend on your 


inning a show, or 


PO! 
: 
newspapel Oo! otner 


parents to start you off in some 
ctivity, or did you launch it 


In my neighborhood lives a boy 
ho for several years has been 
lecting scrap and selling it; 
he’s first to get school lecture- 
ourse tickets to sell and to vie 
for the cash prize for selling the 
most; he even took another kid 
nto partnership and they bought 
cross-cut saw and went around 
the community sawing up wood 
for fireplaces. He keeps strict 


STARTING a store or a newspaper isn't 
the simple thing some lads imagine. .. .” 
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account of his earnings Not 
everyone going into business for 
himself has to have that lad’s flair 
for management, but he should 
be able to satisfy himself he has 
the initiative, judgment, and ener- 
gy to be a successful manager 
2. Cultivate courage It take 

downright stamina to launch a 
business howevel mall, and 
carry it through. It may be mo- 
sn't hard to 
work for the other fellow, draw 


notonous, | 


your wages or your salary, and 


let him do the worrying. There 


security when someone else shoul 
ders the uncertainty but if 
you're going into business fot 
yourself, you have to face the up 
and downs that accompany it 
Whatever the odds, you must 
conquer the fear of failure, fot 
that will make you fail 

Joe, there’s scarcely a great 


businessman, present or past, who 


at one time or another did not 
feel he was at the end of his rope 
I could name corporation afte! 
corporation, many of them gigan 


tic today, which was carried 














through by the sheer determina 
tion—stubbornness in the face of 


; 


apparent defeat—of but one man 


Remember, the loss of a cam 
paign does not mean the loss of 
a Wal ind tne oO ol i 1! r 
venture if it doe Oc’ r, aor not 
nece l pe lal re it tine ( 
ons learned from it provide a 


lide for the future 


Be forward-looking Don't 
be tied to the apron strings of the 
past. Time was when the open 
cracker barrel and flies lighting 
in the butter were familiar sight 
In most <% rocery tore Now 
an int i 4 tomer won't buy 
un! i tore 1 nitary and at 
ty 

I know a ifetv engineer who 
has been nicknamed “Gogegl 
because’ h compel everyone 
even visitors, in his plants alway 
to wear goggle He has been 


ridiculed and called a fanatic, but 
the fact is that not an eve ha 
been lost among thousands of 
workmen in ten veat He lives 


¢ 


The new businessman must 
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take advantage of modern prac- 
tices. That he can easily do 


through trade associations and 
trade papers which are in practi- 
cally every industry in existence 
today. 


4. Choose the line you know 
best and stick to it. What did you 
do before you got into the war? 
What did the service teach you, 
Joe? You're a mechanic? Think, 
then, of the repairs old cars will 
need before people can buy new 
ones. Maybe the “dough” you 
have saved plus your mustering- 
out pay can buy the tools and set 
you up in a repair shop. Thou- 
sands of filling stations are to be 
reopened; also tire shops, also 
shops specializing in painting, up- 
holstering, and rebuilding. When 
people travel by motor again, 
there’ll be countless wayside 
stands waiting to make livings 
for ambitious owners and opera- 
tors. 

Or, Joe, maybe the Army made 
a veterinarian out of you. Then 
give a thought to caring for pets. 
You’re a baker? Maybe there’s a 
spot in your town for a small 
specialty bakeshop. Is it photog- 
raphy you learned at Government 
expense? Then think of new 
avenues in that field—microfilm- 
ing, for example. If you worked 
in intelligence, perhaps you can 
transfer your training to commer- 
cial investigating, detective work, 
or personnel management. If you 
enjoy it and do well, what’s wrong 
about working for someone else, 
anyway? 

Stick to your line, Joe. That 
means if you’re going to run a 
gas station, don’t try to add a 
beauty parlor or a pharmacy on 
the side. Divided business means 
divided attention and divided ef- 
ficiency. When a business grows, 
it may eventually expand into 
auxiliary lines, but to try to pat- 
tern a small enterprise after a 
mail-order catalogue usually 
means courting that wicked gal 
called failure. Many a concern 
has been saved from bankruptcy 
by reducing its lines to a few 
proved money-makers. 

5. Study your market. If peo- 
ple don’t pass that corner, it’s no 
place to start a store. Remember, 
few iceboxes are bought in Alas- 
ka, few furnaces in Panama. 
Study the habits of the people 
you want to reach—their tastes 
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and their prejudices, and their 
lines of travel. Look up the sta- 
tistics and other information the 


chamber of commerce can give 
ou, and through it or other chan- 
nels get hold of the information 
that covers the line of business 
you want to start. Such informa- 


tion is available and put into cap- 
sule form for the experience of 
others 

6. Start with money enough. 
Have you enough capital or as- 





Each Has a Plan 


With these boys, as with most 
all the specialized groups of 
soldiers | have been with, their 
deep sincerity and their concern 
about the future are apparent. 
They can't put into words what 
they're fighting for, but they 
know it has to be done and 
almost invariably they consider 
themselves fortunate to be living 
well and fighting the enemy from 
the air instead of on the ground. 
But home, and what will be their 
fate in the postwar world, is 
always in the back of their 
minds, and every one of them 
has some kind of plan laid. 


—Ernie Pyle 


Wor correspondent for the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
and United Features Syndicote 











sured credit to see you through 
the shirt-losing period? Often a 
new business will start with a bit 
of a bang because of trade 
brought in by curiosity or friend- 
ship. But this wears down and 
old buying habits are resumed. 
Then comes the crisis for you. 
Experts say that most business 
failures not directly due to plain 
stupidity are traceable to a lack 
of capital to keep going when the 
uphill pull starts. 

7. Don’t forget the Govern- 
ment. Will residual rationing re- 
strictions affect you? That’s 
something to remember in the 
early postwar period. Also taxes. 
You’d be surprised how many 
there are, Joe, and how large. 
Better investigate and see how 
they'll affect you. 

8. Be systematic. Haphazard 
buying, selling, managing, enlarg- 
ing, and servicing spell doom. 
Keep books—on everything. Blind 
fiving doesn’t go in business. Re- 
member that 70 percent of all 
new enterprises in the United 


States fail, and this includes thos, 
wisely conceived and shrewdly 
administered. The chance for th 
chap who goes by hunch only, 
a slim one. 

9. Be sure you serve. If yo 
don’t have something of ré 
value to offer, better not start 
There’s no use high-pressuring 
worthless product—that is, if you 
want to stay in business long. 
sounds like preaching, Joe, but if 
you don't serve society, you won't 
last. You've got to give a full do! 
lar’s worth for every dollar you 
take in. In fact, it’s better if you 
can put it out for 98 cents. Peo- 
ple forget many things, but not 
the people who have gypped 
them. 

10. Be human. There’s no syn- 
thetic substitute for a real desir 
to please customers. Put enthu- 
siasm, cheerfulness, and cordial 
ity into your business. That does 
not mean you should slop over 
with gratitude when someone 
buys shoelaces. And it’s better 
to be mum than to give a wishy- 
washy “thank you.” 

3elieve in your business as 
something useful to the commu- 
nity, then carry that contagious 
belief over into your sales and 
service. Underpromising and 
overdelivering are usually a good 
rule. Try to give your patrons a 
little more than they expect and 
they'll come back. Repeaters are 
profit makers. 

* * * 

Well, fellow businessmen, that’s 
about what I would tell G. I. Joe 
There’s nothing new about it, | 
know, but it is a good thing for 
us who may be called upon to ad- 
vise young men to systematize 
our own thinking. Those ten 
points simply sum up business ex- 
perience. If put to work intelli- 
gently, they can help many a 
young man to put his feet on the 
right road. 

And that, 1 profoundly believe, 
is a responsibility all of us in 
business share. We owe it to the 
private-enterprise system, where- 
by we make our livings, to make 
our own contributions to its con- 
tinuation and improvement by 
giving to it something beyond 
that which we must do. Actively 
participating in trade associations 
is one way; helping alert young 
men to make a go of things is 
another. 
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By R. F. Thompson 


President, College of Puget Sound 


and liberties. theyv flocked to Tacoma for 


release and relaxation The few uni 
forms which used to speckle our down 
town streets had burst almost overnight 
into a mass of blue and olive drab that 
noved ceasels up and down the side 
walks, in and out of stores 
We welcomed these fine lads. of 
course; we we 


happy to have them 


with us, but we were unprepared for 











them With our hotel and rooming 
houses already imme by shipvard and 
Wal plant workel we could not promise 


them rooms for the night Looking at 


our communit throug! the eves of the 
many allor who had to sleep “on the 
deck’ a Navy euphemism for the gra 

in the park—we saw Tacoma’s reputa 


tion for hearty hospital plunging to 
ward zero Something had to be done 
and now! 


“Ed” Warner thought he saw what 


A concrete-pipe 1 nufacturer used to 
tackling tough problem and 1942-43 
President of the icoma Rotary Club, 


men in all, turned out to assemble the 400 beds with which this Rotary hotel for servicemen is equipped 

















CLEANLINESS and comfort mark the large, airy 
tory. An average of 322 servicemen sleep 


he talked over a certain dream he’d had 


with Harold Long, a clergyman men 
ber of our Club and a civic live wire 
‘Together they lifted the curtain on that 
dream for us at a Club luncheon in mid 


1943. They were proposing that we 
plan, finance, equip, and operat« hat 
they called “a duration dormitory for 
servicemen.” What did we think of the 
idea? Before the meeting was over, we 


had subscribed $3,596 toward its realiza 
tion! 

Plans crystallized swiftly We would 
outfit a 400-bed dormitory and would 
operate it on a nonprofit basis, charg 
ing our guests only enough to cover 
running costs. While “Tommy” Thomp 
son, our corporation lawyer, drew the 
papers, “Tony” Schille, a building man 


ager, obtained use of a large empty 


hall. “Ernie” Mock, architect, stayed up 
nights drawing floor plans; then “Bob 
Ketner, a contractor, went to wor on 


remodelling. Allan Crutcher, our furni 
ture manufacturer, announced he could 
obtain the beds; “Bill” Pinches, a di 

goods retailer, found he could supply 
the linen. “Bob” Knight, head of a 
business school, volunteered to keep 
the financial end in order. Whoever it 
was who said a Rotary Club is a mine 
of manpower made no overstatement. 

The day they delivered the beds 
400 of them—was one to remember. Se 
enty-two of our members gathered in 
our large, freshly painted Duration 
Dormitory to assemble them and to line 
them up in long neat files. It was an 
adventure in fellowship we won't soon 
forget. Next day our wives unwrapped 
the great bundles of crisp new linen 
and made the beds. Our dormitory was 
ready for action. 

It did not wait long for it. On open 
ing night, a Saturday, 410 men slept in 
the 400 beds. That puzzled us until 
Manager “Bob” Sanders, the Dorm’s 
only paid employee, explained that some 
of our guests left early and others came 
late, thus running a double shift through 
a number of beds. Since then the dormi 


e- 
we 
7 





sleeping quarters of Tacoma’s unique dormi- 


in its stout double-decked beds every night 


1 322 fellows a night. 


tory Nas averagec 
It takes manpower to keep a hotel 
ike ours running, and again the Ta 
coma Rotary Club supplies it Every 
one of our 199 members takes his turn 
at Duration Dorm, registering guests, 
changing linen, sweeping out, and so 
on It takes three crews of Rotarians, 
each working five-hour shifts, to see us 
through Saturday night, our heaviest 
night In every man who cuts short 
his sleep to work there and in the whole 
project itself the Rotary service motif 
vely evident, and our genial Exec- 
utive Secretary, “Art” Wickens, whom 
vou find there often after his office hours 
end, has done much to instill it 
The stream of fine young men which 
passes through the dormitory is noth- 
ing short of an inspiration. Rotarians’ 
sons speak with pride of their father’s 
membership back home. British “tars” 
waiting for ships that do sail, express 
sincere appreciation for the fine service. 
Letters from foreign ports thank us 


} 


ynnce again for the good bed, the razor, 





the shoe shine, and the use of « 
pressing facilities. 


rhere’s never a dull moment at 


tion Dorm. Recently a sailor « 
and prepared for bed. Hauling 
aboard his top-deck bunk, he 
ip and down likea boy. Aske 


tainly is! This the first time I’ve 
in a spring bed in nine montl 

is heaven! \nother boy left 

» O CIOCK Wher roused ne t 

he did not get up Shake aga 
muttered, “Oh, I didn’t intend to 
up. Just wanted to see how it 
feel to be called—and then go ba 
sle ) 


Once in a while a boy unintentio 


reveals what is going on way down 
inside When bei: awakened, one 
murmured, “Go away, Ma! I don't 
to get up yet!” Called again, he 


“T wouldn't have taken a million dol! 
for that dream.” Then last week a 
went down the aisle to show a sailor 
his bed, there Knelt a soldier by his bu 
in the 400-bed dormitory, praying. 

It is all a great experience for us ¢ 
er men; it is full of satisfactions. 
one of our soldier guests checked o 
the other day, he remarked, “You kni 


] just found out that you are all bu 


nessmen The fellow who helped m« 


find my bed last night is the same mi: 


who gave me a lift in his Cadillac las 
Wednesday It means a lot to kn 
that men like that are interested in 
Naturally, we are proud of Durati 
Dorm. (Together, by the way, we hi 
thrown about $8,000 into it.) We see 
first as a modest means of helping 
sons of Uncle Sam. But if, throug! 
we are also doing a little to preserve 
fair name of Tacoma as a city of la 
hospitality, that is an extra dividend 


will happily accept. 


A PARTIAL view of the large washroom where guests can shave, shine shoes, press clothes 
Plumbing proved hard to get, but Tacoma Rotarians battled for a priority, finally won it 
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Your Bous and Girls—in Uniform 


NINE young men and women have left 
ind typewriters in the Central Offices of 
rnational Chicago, Illinois, to join the 
of the United States. Scattered far, the’ 
much of rld whose 5,200 Rota 

lped to 

n Britair rance, and Egypt; two are 

one in (¢ one in Brazil; and so o1 
compat 

ite Mae A rg, Women’s Army Corps, overseas 
ry, Editorial Department, The Rotarian); (2) Lieutenant 








ence Bellows, Women's Army 
U. S. A. (Service to Clubs Divi 
n 3) Lieutenant Robert L 
ny Air Forces, U. S. A 
1rtment, The Rotarian). 

1) Private First Class Nimrod Ebb 


rmy, overseas (Stenography and Typ 


rps 
Barnes 


Art De 


Section); (5) Private Manuel 
raona, Priorities and Traffic Unit, 
ny, overseas (Service to Governors 





nd Clubs in Latin American Division). 


6) Yeoman Second Class Gerald C 
Naval Construction Battalion 
verseas (Convention Department); (7 
Private Frank E. McGuire, Army 
S. A. (Program Research Division 

8) Lieutenant Steven Miedziak, 


} 
Keeler 


D 

















You met the first dozen of these you 
in a page of photos like this prest 
rARIAN for September, 1942. Now n 


have followed them into the service 


{ 


type letters to you, help prepare for yv 


do research on program outlins hat 
and help publish your official maga 

is they can, when they are on furloug! 
it your Rotary Club meeting 

Army Air Forces, U. S. A. (Stockroom Pr 


Morris, Field Artillery, U. S. A. (Files, The 
Corporal Robert A. Placek, Army 
U. S. A. (Program Research Division 

11) Corp. Russell V. Quam, Army 
Air Forces, U. S. A. (Service to Clubs); 
12) Corp. Byron L. Richards, Army, 
U. S. A. (Secretariat Files 13) Pfe 
Stanley Rybowicz, Marine Corps Re 
serve, U. S. A. (Business Dept., The 
Rotarian); (14) Storekeeper 2nd Class 
Joseph Schiller, Naval Air Facility 
overseas (Printing and Multicopying 
15) Private Raymond T. Schmitz, 
Army, U. S. A. (Business Dept., The 
Rotarian); (16) Lieut. Harry E. Smith, 
Army, U. S. A. (Service to Clubs); (17) 
Staff Sergeant John B. Woodworth, 
Army, U. S. A. (Stockroom) 
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Sg ecps at Things to Come 





@ Battling the Barnacle. That tiny ani 


mal the barnacle has for years been the 
enemy of every ship on the sea Ba 

nacles on a 10,000-ton vessel may weig! 
as much as 30 tons and reduce the 
speed by 25 percent, making it a likelier 
prey to submarines in wartime Bar 


nacles may also cause such vibratior 
that the automatic fire-control instru 
ments on vessels become useless. A 
product, “Hercolyn,” keeps the antifoul 
ing paints loose from the body of the 
ship, making it nearly impossible for the 
tiny animals to fasten themselves tight 
jy to the metal. 


@ Plastic-Screen Inner Soles. Three 
layers of plastic window screen sewed 
together and cut to shape make a soft, 
ventilated inner sole that not only is re 
silient and flexible, but helps to prevent 
sweating of the foot. The innersole may 
be washed in soap and water or gasoline. 
Such innersoles were first developed by 
the United States Army Quartermaster 
Corps. 


®@ Bark Remover. Removing the bark 
from logs by jets of water at 1,400 
pounds’ pressure not only speeds the 
process, but saves as much as 20 percent 
o1 the wood. The high-pressure jets re- 
move the bark as easily as water from a 
garden hose washes mud off a motorcar. 


@ Miracle Motor. A_ pocket-size, 
three-horsepower motor weighing 
but seven pounds and so small it 
will fit into the palm of a hand has 
recently been developed. The con- 
ventional three-horsepower motor 
weighs more than 100 pounds, but 
the new midget motor is not only 
one-fifteenth the size and weight 
of the regular motor, but operates 
at 120,000 revolutions a minute, 65 
times faster than the standard 60- 
cycle motors with which we are 
familiar. Such motors are useful 
for many purposes for which pres- 
ent-day motors are ill suited. One 
disadvantage, however, is that they 
have to be water cooled to prevent 
overheating. 


@War Skills to Aid Peace. The res 
ervoir of Know-how which engineering 
has built up to meet war’s demands will 
play an equally important role in peace 
For example, a device used today to aim 
the guns of tanks will serve tomorrow 
to keep trains and automobiles riding 
smoothly over rough surfaces. Advances 
made in factory lighting will result in 
improved illumination for postwat 
homes and industrial plants. Engineers 
have developed an electronic tube which 
makes it possible to “sew” two sheets of 
metal together at the rate of 1,800 
“welding stitches” a minute Another 
team of electronic tubes assembled in 
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a device called the “mot-o-trol” will re- 
place all mechanical controls for regu 
lating speed of cutting tools, conveyors, 


and scores of other industrial operations 


@ Train Telephones. A large Americar 
railroad seems to have solved the long 

me problem of a suitable telephone 
system by which trainmen can converse 
with the engineer, as well as the block 
operators in the signal tower. In this 
system high-frequency alternating cur 
rents, such as are employed in radio and 
called “carrier waves,” are transmitted 
through the rails from one end of the 
train to the other, and the much slower 
audio waves are produced by fluctuation 
in the carrier waves, very similar to the 
system used in radio. It would seem 
that this communication system would 
make possible the operation of safety 
devices between two trains approaching 
the other on the same track. 


@ D.D.T. This is one of the newer alpha- 
betical chemical notations and stands 
for dichloro-dipheny]-trichloro-ethane, 
the most effective weapon against body 
lice ever developed. In its own field it 
appears to be as marvellous as the 
sulpha drugs or penicillin. Though 
known for almost 100 years, only now 
are its properties coming to be appre- 
ciated. It is harmless to warm-blooded 
animals, but fatal to a wide variety of 
insects. Clothing treated with it remains 
louseproof after many washings, which 
is mightily important, for lice are car- 
riers of typhus fever, which has killed 
more men in former wars than any 
other one thing 


® Tantalum Enters Surgery. The phys- 
ical characteristics of tantalum and its 
resistance to chemicals seem to make it 
ideal for use in bone repair, skull plat 
ing, and similar uses in surgery. Soft 
tissues apparently grow to the tantalum 
as though it were bone. Tantalum teeth, 
for example, have been inserted suc- 
cessfully in the holes left by freshly 
drawn teeth. Tantalum foil is much 
used in brain operations and nerve re. 
pair, and tantalum wire is now being 
widely used as sutures for tendons, 
nerves, and other soft tissues. No metal 
previously used has been so Satisfactory. 


® Piping Light. By means of lucite 
rods, it is now possible to pipe light as 
readily as one pipes water. The index 
of refraction in the case of lucite is so 
great that the light, once in the rod, can- 
not escape from the surface, but is re- 
flected back in again. Lucite rods 36 
inches in length are said to deliver from 
the remote end 98 percent of all the 
light that goes in the other end. Such 
lucite rods are used for inspecting shells, 
rifle barrels, and other objects, and are 
used by physicians for examining the 








t} at. the ears. and « er parts oft 
internal workings. “Piped light” 
free trom heat, as heat rays are f 
l by the lucite Such light 
se around explosive 
flammable liquids, where an ele 
] bulb we ] é iaZal lous 


@ Plastic Zippers. Nylon for ; 


fasteners will withstand the 
rigorous laundering, including 
cleaning solvents and ironing ter 
tures Not only is this type of 


fastener proof against rusting an 
sequent sticking, but it is self-bondir 
that is, the nylon forms a strong |} 
with the fibers of the cloth tape 
time of injection, thus eliminating 
cementing operation customary 
other plastics and metals used for 


purpose 


@ Paint-Brush Restorer. As paint 
brushes with tapered nylon bristles 
are not yet available for civilian 
use, it looks as though we shall 
have to keep in working order the 
natural bristle brushes we now 
have. By means of a new paint- 
brush restorer said to work mainly 
on a physical basis, it now seems 
possible to restore uncleaned bris- 
tle brushes to youthful appearance 
and vitality. That is, the bristles 
swell, thereby cracking off the en- 
crusting layer of paint. Later the 
bristles return to natural size. 


@ Vermiculite Plaster. Vermiculite is a 
type of mica which when heated e» 
pands like popcorn. It is then called 
“expanded vermiculite” and is sold as 
an insulating material. It has now been 
found that this expanded vermiculit 
may be used as the aggregate in a plas 
ter, with gypsum, portland cement, o! 
similar binding materials. The result is 
a plaster with a fire-resistant quality far 
in excess of what has been possible her« 
tofore to attain in comparable weights 
and thicknesses of accepted mate! 
Such plaster is very powerful as a he: 
insulator and soundproofer, and is n 
being widely used as a plaster on heat 
transfer ducts and on ceilings and walls 
as a soundproofing material 


American Optics 





WAR WORKER'S goggles pass the “touch- 
ness test.” The pattern, brought out under 
polarized light, indicates to the inspector 
that the lenses have been properly tough- 
ened by a special heating-chilling process 
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The Lowly Milkweed Goes to War 
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THE BURSTING pods this 
Boy Scout is plucking will 
go to a $200,000 processing 
factory at Petoskey, Mich., 
where the floss is cleaned, 
ginned, then baled (below). 
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Chalk Up a First 
for Rotary’s 65th 


tation aim 
Rotary ( 


\USTRALIA, 


transpo! 
culties, 
in the vicinity of MELBOURNE, 


-— ee + 
- - 


recently held their first intercity meet 
ing, with the Rotary Club of EssenpoNn 
acting as sponsor. Climaxing the inter 


esting program prepared for the affair, 























which brought together representatives 
of eight Clubs in District 65, was an ad- 
dress by Sir John G. Latham, Chief Jus 
tice of the High Court of Australia and 
an honorary MELBOURNE Rotarian 
' 
| Mail ... Firesides Fortunate in having 
Quicken Goodwill as its Inte rnational 
Service Chairman a 
former resident of Brazil, the Rotary 
| Club of Soutn PasapEena, CAuir., has de 
veloped an effective Fourth Object pro 
| gram. During the Rotary vear just 
) closed the Club mailed congratulator 
letters to the Presidents of all new Clubs 
i organized in South America. This co) 
i respondence has grown in intimacy and 
} in many cases, comprises a study of 
| South American business method In 
| 
| 
| Rotary 
build i 
| 
| 
: | in’ 
{ » 
Ps ; 
. 
| 
| | 
| 
t 
| 
' 
| addition to the letter project, Sour 
PASADENA Rotarians conduct” a number 
of International Service meetings of the 
fireside variety in the homes of mem 
bers, and feature some speaker who has 
lived or travelled in other lands. Wives 
i of Rotarians are often guests 
Slot £330 So Sick Through a system of 
Soldiers Can Ride collection boxes scat 
tered throughout the 
city, Rotarians of PIETERMARITZBURG 
SoutH Arrica, have raised some £330—to 
be used to supply free transportation to 
military-hospital patients. 
Boy and Girl Get Outdoor movies, a 
Helpful Whirl hobby show, a street 
dance, military par 
ades, and a field day—these were only a 
' part of the round of activities planned 
by the Rotary Club of Sautr Sree. Marir, 
Ont., CANADA, during Boys and Girls 
42 
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Week which it sponsored. Staged locally 
for the first time, the affair will probably 
become an annual Club project. 


Stellar service on the 
part of Rotary Clubs 
throughout District 
100 helped establish Hawaii’s record as 
the only State or territory under the 
\merican flag which exceeded its quo- 
tas for each of the first four War Loan 
drives, well its monthly quotas. 
reports on the Fifth War 
indicate that Hawaii—and its 


Where Bombs Fell 
Bond Sales Boom 


as as 


Incomplete 
Loan drive 


Rotarians—will maintain the record. 
Anzacs Actonan “Where there’s a 
Ancient Axiom will,”” Rotarians, like 
those who compose 
the new Club in STRATForRD, NEw ZEa- 
LAND, Will find a way. After the Club was 


it could find no suitable meet 
ing place. Members finally their 
own quarters, painted and generally ren- 
the and hired an outside 
to provide the meals. When they 
found it impossible to purchase equip 


organized, 
rented 
room, 


ovated 


( terer 


TENPIN artists of the Beaver Dam and Waupun, Wis., 


Clubs, who have found friendly rivalry helps to 
ntercity fellowship. They golf together, too. 
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WHEN BOZO the clown selected the chil 
dren's own teacher as his “stooge,” circus 
thrills reached a new high point for mem 





made it. Unable to ol 
luncheon badges, one member dre 

of a Rotary wheel, 
member—an engineer—made a pat 
and cast of waste light met 
Other members formed working 

to file and trim the badges 
wise to equip their new home. 


ment, they 
design and ane 
badges 
and ot 


annual event 
days, 


An 
prewar 
tary Sunday” } 
reinstated 
the Rotary 
ENGLAND. 


Day of Rest 
—and Rotary 


cently been of 
highlights of 


MIDDLESBROUGH, 


as one 


Club 
As 


veal 


guest 


the MippLessroucGH Brotherhood 
year, Rotarians took complete charge 
the services. Subject of the Rot: F 
“sermon” was “Service above Self.” 7 
Club Lauds Work Volunteer workers lk 
of Church Schools Wh° render valual 

community service S 
in every community, Sunday-school a: 
church-school teachers comprise a group 
whose work often is taken for grante 
Such oversight is a thing of the past 
WILSHIRE, CALIF., where the local Rotary I 
Club recently paid thoughtful tribute t 
Sunday-school leaders and teachers at é 


a Club meeting. Leaders of youth grouy 
in all the churches were personal guests 
of Rotarians, and they 
their letters 
Rotary. 


bac] 
from 


carried 


churches of tribute 


Rotary Techniques One of the best pls 


Speed Schoolwork '© get a cle: 
view of the probler 


in a high-schoc 
Ariz. The reas 


r-Cut 


youth faces today is 
classroom in PHOENIX, 
is that for 14 years the PHOENIX Rota 

Club has been sponsoring discussio 
contests that have encouraged each st 

dent to express his views on those pro! 
lems in his own way. Students and 
teachers cooperate in selecting the topic 


Photo: Warren Tribune Chron cle 





bers of crippled-children and sight-soving 


classes of Warren, Ohio, guests for the 
day of the local Rotary and Lions’ clubs. 
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1 I Club cially bet ' ’ fello 

; d for the ship 
i pan 


er data ed are Name Book Nook 170° its iny act 


é Oo — es for Paul Harris on penall 0 ‘ 
ts he classe Red Cross and n 
lent 1 it know! support of cl e! nurseries, the Ro 
e se tarv Club of P oO CORTES HONDURAS 

has recently adde i public reading 

room project [It has been named the 

Paul P. Harris Reading Room, after the 


Founder of R 


Slim Fare, but It Seldom do Rotarians 
Hit the Spot Nave reason to cri 


ticize meals or sery 
ice at Club luncheons But there was 
grumbling aplenty at a BorGcer, Tex., Ro 
tary Club meeting recently. Instead of 
gleaming white tables, faultless service 


and sumptuous fare to which they were 


accustomed SORGER Rotarians found 
bare tables, tin plates (a bit on the rusty 


side), only one waitress, and a menu 











consisting of unseasoned rice, spinach, 














ROTARY, of course! And these ‘desk es: as ee , . , 
really upping attendance rec and ground be and in teaspoonful- DISTRICT 198 took time out from its Con 
for the Inverell, Australia, Club size servings! Grumbling quickly ceased ference at Fall River, Mass., for Rotarian A 
however, when the Club was told that H. Kress (left) to present a Jersey calf to 
- ind from eacn the fare was still on the sumptuous Thomas Mason, farm lad who took over man 
petition . emifinals agement of family farm after his dad's death. ) 
x ha tw schools Phot rt Ral 
semifinalist ted against 
Prizes amount to $75 add 
ls. which are¢ eld before 
ent bod, PHOENIX 
he first three winners 
( » mee ich all 
res } the 
il nee dy oft 
) S e of a 
i CO! if Xas 
lent being 
Rota yf the 
\NTONIO citizen has 
1 of $5,00 t of which 
yla 7) e paid for 
rs on “O ( titution 
ins to Me lwo of the 
to prosp graduates 
four R Disth cts, A MOBILE CANTEEN—a gift of Medicine Hat, Alta., Canada, Rotarians to the 88th Lancaster 
State-at-la The Chiet Liverpool, England) Battalion, Home Guard—is presented by Trade Commissioner A. E. Bryan 
rexas Supreme Court will 
lging « e€ 
school b SIOUX CITY 
ike the ¢ test improve 
respective des during 
iod of the school year are 
ertificate of embership in 
CITY totary Honor Roll.” 


nade on the basis of the 
rence to a ten-point “Code 
( Et vhich§ stresse citizenship, 


ind characte 


Host Couple Give Maybe it’s only na- 





Meals Home Touch tural ! the Rotary 
Club of BoLivar, Mo., 
terested in change, in a free- 
id form l town was 
i f Simon Bol f the Great 
f South Ame a At any 
b seems to manifest such a 
posit it shows up even in little : 
g as the arrangements the 4 
( orked out for its weekly 
Each week a Rotarian and his | ATIN-AMERICAN exchange studentsandthe Club promotion of inter-Amencan friend 
ost and hoste arrange the officers and Directors of the Bryan, Tex. ship also included 14 new subscriptions to 
ee to the preparation of the meal Rotary Club who were their hosts during the Revista Rotaria, Rotary’s magazine in 
I sing the scheme, members cite espe- Club’s celebration of Pan-American Day. Spanish, for South American distribution 
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side compared to the meals serve ‘ 
2,700 internees at the infamous 81 
Prison in HonGc Kone. Their inf 
vas Author Wenzell Brown, w 
cently interned at Stanley, and the 


Luncheon proceeds wer 











| 
' ' 
' 
j 
the Red Cross, to the aid of suc 
' oners 
| } \ 
| 4 For 
Poems Live On it was just Try 
| | in Service Sequel #80 that Rota 
| | the State of Ir 
| completed their memorial to J 
Whitcomb Rilev, a beloved fellow ( 
tarian. The project which had bee: 
| dertaken in the name of the 
voungster who had “curv’ture of 
spine,” told of in one of Riley’s por 
| resulted in a $276,000 Indiana R 
| | Convalescent Home in INDIANAPOLIS 
comes a report of what that me 
RECRUITMENT activities of Phoenix, Ariz., Left to right: Rotarian G. F. Miller, Dorothy has meant to countless handicat ’ 
| Rotarians recently led to Club sponsorship Munn, Mrs. Leah Munn, 1943-44 Club Presi ' : a ; Ro’ 
] : 4 : ; youngsters. More than 3,000 chil ° 
of this mother-daughter team of Air WACs dent F. K. Steiner, and Major G. W. Green : a 
| . Photo: Evart Ada from all parts of Indiana have |} IE 
| treated in the Rotary unit and, 
| most of them were long-stay patie 
/ this record represents multiplied t 
| sands of treatments. The unit has 
dled a major portion of the infa: 
; . 
} paralysis cases in the State. In add 
it has provided the opportunity for 
dreds of physicians and nurses to 
vey a wide variety of diseases an 
| formities and their treatment 
long-range value of this training,” re) 
Se 
medical authorities, “‘cannot be -« fe 
as 


mated.” 


Music, laught 
dancing 
only part of the 
provided at a 
canteen in PROVIDENCE, R. I., by Rotari: 
of District 198. The gala affair, w) 

included many other entertainment f¢ 
tures, was arranged by Philip A. Feins 
of PROVIDENCE, 1943-44 District Govern 
Speaking for the Clubs of his Dist 


‘Show 'em We 
Care’—198th 


these we 


recently servicem¢ 











TO OFFSET dangers of a treacherous stream 
near the city, this lifeboat was presented 
to the Kokomo, Ind., fire department by the 





ad 


Give 


local Rotary Club. Left to right: Fire Chief 
Weaver and Rotary Committeemen Tunis, 


Kaegi, Stone, Lacey, Williamson, Deitemeyer. 
Phot A. L. Osborn 





Rotarian Feiner told 


“Wherever you see the sign of Rotary 


serviceme 


this country or overseas, you will k} 


you have a friend.” 
‘Little Drops Just to keep th 


of Water...’ own war pot boil 
Rotarians of Ws: 


UNION, Iowa, agreed more than ty 
years ago to buy two 25-cent war stan 
apiece—or more if anyone wished 
each Club meeting. The result: mx 
than $2,000 in war stamps in addition t 
their regular war-bond purchases! Thi 
Club Treasurer keeps an individual 
bum for each member’s stamp pu 

| chases 

} | 
Build Citizens From the sandlot 
on Sandlots “big time” basebal 
players everywhere 
i have reason to envy the youngster wh: 














A HITCH-HIKE station for servicemen and 
Rotarians of Cisco, Tex., who con-tructed 
it. In the luxury class, the center offers 


44 


tables and chairs, magazines, washrooms, 


and semaphores which replace “thumb- 
ing,” a practice forbidden men in uniform 


lives in MEMPHIS, TENN. You see, MEM 
PHIS has a youth baseball program wit 
some 96 ball clubs sponsored by the 
city’s Youth Service Council. And of the 
hundreds of players who make up thes¢ 
young clubs, none are more fortunate 
than those of the ten teams sponsored 
by the MEMPHIs Rotary Club, for thei! 
manager is none other than Rotarian 
William L. (Bill) Terry, former first 
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er of YORK 
‘ ince oft 
ind fe | en a 
are Is so Canned Goodwill for the Boys 
¢ a fu 
.e T¢ 
Merriment— . e pro 
Minstrelsy . own a 
) t t t Ss a 
) ecently 
tne ke }) and 
ee ot \ N \ 
( ihney tage nstre 
re hey r stric 
iffai vrote the own 
¢ 1 ana st ( show 
» spoke eport ha 
‘ had f¢ embers 
sles 
Rotary Charters Greet » 13 new 
New Clubs Clubs v arpa 
cently received thei 
Rotary International 
sso Sweden \vton. Ont BUSINESS is always brisk in Battle Creek's cannery In Summer it packs 
ante Suenk As - “ae vegetables. In Winter it cans cakes and pies for sons in im} r at sea 
Leopoldina ) ll; \m 
Wweilin China: Gettvs gF 1 THE MAILMAN brought you From then o1 e reque 
, East ( Utah a couple of No. 2 tin cans, such poured in \ el-food and fruit 
Puerto | r) inican as fill every grocery store, you'd cakes, chert pie ! trui 
ha. B 1 Porte expect them to contain peas, popeorn cand tobacco ind 
peaches, or maybe some corned many other ite vent into cans 
beef hash You'd be surprised and winged on their way. Odd 
1» Clubs Don Cons ; are then, if, upon lifting their lids, est of the gifts was the package 
; Year Stripes in orade the seven you found some angel-food cake of flea powder one othe 
Lot ( bs that as only Ma can bake it an canned for he ol It was for 
Ve of thet apple fro that tree in your his company mascot, a Nort 
montl ire Pro back varad back home o! \frican pup which had too many 
Ml mtown some stogie from Joe's Place “invaders 
eeksville And s ) ed is what a couple Chose were me la ‘ 
Walla of thousand fighting men who Community Cat mut no 
call Battle Creek, Mich., “home” for everyone One man who 
S ) embers were when that happened to came every day to elp wa 
1 recent ition of them not » long ago. The 10,000 cheertul and | pl bul vet 
\\ VA ( ib’s cans the ect er fron Battle qut \ engtl eone a ed 
sé f tal Creek la ( nas contained Where ( ho vin sn 
t CahKt ipp t Cival’s Clie l | navel t | , 
N SHERI vie ind a ft of other thing hin 
R il ( ) e enthusi Kvervtl yr bearing the blessed Looking i e replied 
ecent versary touch of Mom, Dad, Sis, or that “My boy as bee in 
d fro ) ED NEW certain gil tion since last Summet I'n 
) ful blue Fold hook t’s really quite a story a se doing this for | buddi« 
ne acc the ioca quel to the one about Battle The Christma canning idea 
Ist-birthd party Creek Community Cannery of was a sort of frosting on the cake 
Rotary Club of Z! ENOPLE, which yo read in this magazine of Battle Creel Summer can 
el ited its 20th birt recent last Octobe The cannery had ning enterprise We had felt 
President Charl S. Passavant just closed for the season, having pretty good about the part we 
f ces He been pres put some 150,000 cans of garden had all taken in canning our Vic 
eeting durin 0 years produce on local pantry shelves, tory Garden produce ay Ro 
when along came a mother who tarian Gorsline but it took thi 
me asked Sam QGorsline, the Rotar canned goodwill’ at Christma 
ian who had engineered the can time really to make us proud of 
n nery and \ 1o’S now a District our effort in Battle Creel 
2 Governor, if he could help her And now it’s Summet! and 
* can some home-tried chicken fo! with new machiner vVhich has 
he son overseas Presto! it increased cooking macity Dy 
: * \ 
‘ was done some 25 percent, the canne 
Another mother wanted (to running full blast 
send some apples to Johnny from Rotarian tarted j ill, ve 
| “his own” tree. Padded but today Battle Creek 
7 in paper and sealed in x — Community Cannery 
cans, they sailed to the 4 * . a city-wide, city-backed 
South Pacific theater (4 © 07 2 enterprise in which ey 
~ * SAS . 
ADI list of Rotary songsters the and arrived safely with ee eryone who believes it 
M »f Needles, Calif. They are the very fragrance otf K Fi ” aving what he raise 
ft right) Rotarian W. Carty, G. Aus home still upon then Codi ble takes part—and pride 
L. Dixon, T. Winthers, and W. Prietto ‘ 
sing at every Club meeting, scored a hit 
the 1944 Conference of their District, 111 
AUG , 1944 
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Haxpy Trick. Twenty-five Rotary 
friends of FRANK IL. PATTERSON, veteran 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Rock 
Island, Ill, proved themselves adept at 
sleight-of-hand when they honored him 


) 


upon his completion of 25 years as Set 
retary at the Club’s 30th-anniversary 
As 25 Past Presi 
dents and old-time members filed past t 


celebration recently 


congratulate him, each slipped a silve 
dollar into his palm 


Recognition. Other Rotary Club Sex 
retaries also have figured in the news 
One is Guy R. Sutron, whom 125 Ro 
tarian and non-Rotarian friends honored 
with a purse upon his resignation afte) 


bratchpaddng 














GEORGE W. HARRIS, of Washington, D. C., 
a 1943-44 Director of Rotary International, 


could read this cake and eat it, too. It was 
given him at the 180th District Assembly in 


Waynesboro, Pa., to mark his 72nd birthday 


serving as Secretary of the Ro Club 
of Plainfield, N. J., for 23 years. Gen 
eral secretary of the YMCA at Plainfield 
for 26 years, he has retired. While in 
office ROTARIAN SUTTON attended 13 int 


national Conventions, including the one 
in Ostend, Belgium, at which he was 
song leader. 

Tribute was recently paid Grorce H 
WEIbDNER, Who has maintained a perfect 
attendance record during the 20-veat 
history of the Rotary Club of Jenkin 
town, Pa. He was Secretary 19 of those 
years, and President one vear, and is 
now relinquishing official responsibil 
ities. 


Welcome. Incumbent and incoming 
officers of the Rotary Club of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, turned out recently to wel 
come a “home-town boy” who had made 
good. The “boy”? None other than 
the then President-Elect of Rotarv In 
ternational, RicHarp H. We tis, of Poca 
tello, Idaho, and a former resident of 
Salt Lake City. “Dick” was on his way 
to San Francisco, Calif., to address a 
meeting commemorating the 100th an 
niversary of the YMCA. 


‘D-Day.’ No one knows, of course, 


how many Rotarians figured in the land 
ings in France on “D-Day,” but here's 
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ord about one. A newspaperman, he 
flew over Normandy in a plane carrying 
paratroopers and returned to England 
to broadcast the first eyewitness account 
of the historic event. He is Wricut1 
BRYAN, associate manager of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal. His broadcast and also 
a news story he shot back to the United 
States brought a telegram of congratu 
lations from PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D 
ROOSEVELT and a story in Editor and 


Publisher. 


Origins. A couple of Rotarians chance 
to meet, enjov a good talk, become life- 
long friends An item in a recent issue 
of the bulletin of the Rotary Club of 
Rome, N. Y., illustrates Many years 
ago, It reports, ROTARIAN MILTON ROSEN 
HAL, Treasurer of the Rome Club, met 
a fellow Rotarian named MANUEL MUNOz, 
heard from him how he had been a mem- 
ver of the Rotary Club of Chicago when 
it had been Rotary’s only Club, and how 
he had carried the story of this new 
thing called Rotary to San Francisco, 
Calif... where HoMER Woop and others 
organized Rotary Club No. 2. MESSRS 
ROSENTHAL and Munoz have kept the 
friendship alive through the years by 
correspondence and by occasional visits 
And the former acknowledges a spec ial 
debt to the latter It was MuNoz who 


ago recommended Rome to Ro 


rARIAN ROSENTHAL as a likely place to 


Start a business 


Across. Five Rotarians are among 
the American Red Cross overseas work 
ers whose safe arrival at their destina 
tions was recently announced Thev 
Terry. of Clarks Sum 
STUCK MAN, 


ire KENNETH I 
mit, Pa., in India, and C. L 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., in Hawaii; and 
DonaALp FE. Rust, Jr.. of Boston, Mass., 
nd WILLIAM L. McGILu, of Austin, Tex., 
in North Africa 

Authors. From the pen of RoTarRIANn 
Sruart H. Perry, of Adrian, Mich., has 
come the technical volume The Metal- 
lography of Meteoric Tron (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bulletin 184)....R. C 
ARNSTEIN, formerly a leading merchant 
in Trieste, Italy, now living in North 
Carolina, and an Asheville, N. C., Ro- 
tarian, has written Concerning the 
Coming Peace (Willard Publishing Co., 
25c) The History of the Johannes 
hurq Rotary Club (Alex. White & Co.) 
has been written by RoTarRIAN JAMES 
GRAY It incorporates incidents in the 
early development of Rotary in the 55th 
District ALVA SIBEL, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Rotarian, has produced A Fortune 
Cortes the 
Conqueror; His Romance with Donna 
Varina (Dorrance, $2.50), by ELIzABETH 
CANNON PorRTER, has been dedicated to 


within You Unobserved. 





her brother, James H. Cannon 
President of the Rotary Club of | 
geles, Calif. ... Lumber March: 
ward, a pamphlet, presents an 
made to a lumbermen’s gr 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, of San Fro; 
Calif., Immediate Past President « 
tary International. 


Interview, As 1945-44 Presid 
Rotary International, CHaru 
WHEELER, of San Francisco, Calif 
many a newspaper interview 
which came late in his official year 


granted ALLEGRA TayLor, of the T 








(Calif.) Bee. They met and ta 

the middle of a lumberyard. T! | 

porter found that “the keynote of 

thinking seemed to be the fact t} re 

greater degree of unselfishness ; 

mark the thinking and activities 1 

leaders of communities and busine 

It was apparent, she wrote, that “he 

taking no credit for heading on 

the oldest and most honored se 

organizations in the world He di 

dwell upon the responsibilities and 

portunities ahead of Rotary groups 

stead, he spoke of service clubs 

wonderful how much you can ac 

plish if you don’t care who gets f 

credit.’ ” 

‘Double L Willsons.’ The “Douris 

I. WILLSONS” have set something of a 

family record in Rotary. In 1913 H Y 

lL. WILLSON became a member of the 

tary Club of St. Paul, Minn He 

present a few years later when 

brother CLINTON R. became a chart 

member at Fort Wayne, Ind. Anot 

brother, Frep M., has been a membe 
E 
tk 
re 
E 
1 
v 
t 
I 
I 
( 
C 
. 
] 
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THE SIX “double L Willsons”: (top) H. L.. 
Clinton R.; (center) F. M., Capt. James D.: ; 
(bottom) James W., S. V. (Also see item.) 
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H r is 1 nong Re 
JAMI WW ( N fellows : 
f tine 4 ( D ot 
1 Sri \ i son of Perfect Record. 
vy bec é be of Club of Peru, Ind 
Minn., ¢ Harry L anniversary recent] 
yrothet ) ive t pala two <¢ arter me 
ra S ¢ is ind CHAI \ 
ce ecoras, D I 
rARIAN WEST atte 
Honors 1 J D Butte, 1 26 States il 
é lent o Inter 
en electe rector ot 








. . P FO in o's inger olars se item) 
estern Mutual Fire Associ R Vancouver's younger molars (see item 


ARIAN JOE F'Loop, of Engle- 














Crom! 1943-44 Club President 1S 
( las received the United heen a leader i: lating all th ‘, 
Chamber of Commerce tomet—and he “nrartin what he 
Merit, in recognition of his preach ’ He} t donated a mod 
ce in promoting the Old ern set of dental ea nent for the hos 
ital (se ld go a long 
iv towal e] " iny tea vi 1 
children 1 rht have of oing to the 
dentist.’ Now er is Py 
ent of e Val ) ‘ ( I ( ) 1 
, — : wee « es free \¢ 
‘° time to ‘ . 
‘D-Day’ Letter. Former issociates 
THEY HAVEN'T “missed” for 25 years! They of PRivaire Ma \ a secreta yn 
are H. E. West (left) and C. L. Vance, of the editorial staf f Tue Rorarian be 
the Rotary Club of Peru, Ind. (see item). fore enlisting in the Women Army 
Corp receive ’ ntere ' com 
Cuba, and Panama; while RoTARIAN inique” fro era suncing her ar 
VANCE missed but one meeting of his rival “somewhere n Italy.” Writing 
own Club in that tim when he was on “D-Da e told of the excitement 
called out of town by illness in the fam- the news of inva nm of the French 
ily—but he “made Dp Coast occasioned ere, and sp ited 
»T Vl t t ) Hpac | ) 
Kiwanis Speaker. Among speakers 
at the streamlined convention of Ki- Understanding. R \N WILLIAM 
; ITY-SIX vears without a miss! That's wal International, held in Chicago, Morratt, of Leeds, England, who visited 
nbine record of these five members June 20-22, was Ricuarp H. Wetus, of several Rotar C] n the I! ted 
Rotary Club of Westbr 0k, Me. Front Pocat lo, Ida] ) ince July 1 has State Hbefore the w ! mw ao y 3 


H. W mt, 16 years; H. F. G. Hay, been President of Rotary International. part to promote goo ind ler- 
w: Dr. Granville C. Shibles, 18; His talk stressed the basic unity of stal r by |e r to British troops 





18; and Roland Barrows, 17 idealism in tl ervice-club mo\ , O01 . 

4 Baseball Association in Engle Memorial. International relations are Ferrans Four. A stranger perusing 
s making it possible for 240 a specialty at the University of Virginia, reco of the Rotary Club of Eustis, 
een the ages of 10 and 17 to in Charlotte le It the home of the Fla ght conclude that omeone’s 

this Summer . . ROTARIAN Institute of Public Affairs, an annual tvpewrite ad tuttered The name 

II, president of the Maytag forum of world affa in which mem Fy AN appeal four time The four 

( Newton, Iowa ecently ac- bers of the Rotar Club of Charlottes- F'ERRA? ill Past Presidents—are Ror 
Office of Civilian Defense ville help con: t roundtable sessions ERT FeERRAN, his uncles Harry and Cart, 

Safety Award flag on behalf of Now a new aspect has been added—the all on the active list: and Ray, another 

! p y and its employvees—said to establishment of a Library of Interna uncle, no longer a member To add to 

be the first award of its kind in the tional Studies, dedicated to graduates the repetition. one of Roperr’s brothers 

State of | i who have lost their lives in World War usually show p to play the piano 

Il. Already $4,500 of the necessary He’s a Kiwaniar 
Drivers. When Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., $35,000 has been subscribed BRANCH 

{ ida, was getting set for its Sixth SPALDING, a Past District Governor, and Rotary Committees. As one of his 

Victor Loan drive, national headquar- director of the a nni fund at the Uni- first acts as President of Rotary In 

te ent er an expert Arriving, he versity, conceived and is promoting this ternational, Richard H. We! announced 

i rs in such good hands that Fourth Object project his Committees for the year 1944-45, as 

he concluded his trip was hardly nec- follows 

f Sixteen of the en in respon- Children First. Health—especially Aims and Obijects—J. Raymond Tif 

sible po ons in the campaign were that of crippled and near-tuberculous fanyv. Hoboken, N. J., U.S.A., Chairman 

T el the Sault- Ste. Marie Rotary children 1 long-time interest of the CLuB SERVIC! Howell G. Evans, Two 

( D Tr ee others luding the Rotarv Club of Vancouver. B. C., Can- Rivers, W Lo S.A i/fternate red 

ere former Rotarians at ada. Years ago it built a Rotary clinic, A. Rider, Endicott, N. Y., U.S.A 

» St Viarie. more recently helped establifh the Van- VocaATIONAL Service: Harry P. Hall, Do 

couver Preventatorium, and has gener- than, Ala U.S.A A/ternate Percy 


Labor of Love. That’s the way Tom ously supported the Crippled Children’s Reay, Manchester, England 
HenpDeRSON, of the Rotary Club of Yan- Hospital in Vancouver. The latter is CoMmMUNITY Service: Bert F. Downe 
ceyville, N. C., describes his work on now acquiring a new $50,000 wing, Springfield, Ohio U.S.A Alternate 
Ll T s, a book of biographical thanks to the support of Vancouver and Abraham Gardiner, Colombo, Ceylor 
tches of each of his fellow Club mem- other British Columbia Rotarians. W. I. INTERNATIONAL Service: Mario Belloso, 


ee 
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Relief, 


EARMARKED for Chinese Women's 
and to go via Madame Chiang Kai-shek, a 
check from Detroit, Mich., Rotarians is given 
Dr. Shao Chang Lee by J. King Harness, 1943 
44 Club President. Arch M. Creed, Inter 
tional Service Committee Chairman, looks on 


Maracaibo, Venezuela. Alternate: Wil 
liam Thomas, Timaru, New Zealand 

Constitution and By-Laws—tllarry F 
Russell, Hastings, Nebr., U.S.A., Chair 
man; Irvin W. Cubine, Martinsville, Va., 
U.S.A.; Carlos G. Stratton, South Pasa 
dena, Calif., U.S.A. 


1945 Convention—S Kendrick 


Guernsey, Jacksonville, Fla. U.S.A., 
Chairman; Stanley C. Forbes, Brant 
ford, Ont., Canada; Joseph S. Merritt 
Dundalk, Md., U.S.A.; G R irez 


grown, Managua, Nicaragua; Louis L 
Roth, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.; J 
Tiffany, Hoboken, N. J., U.S.A 


1946 Convention—A. Z. Baker, Cleve 
land, Ohio, U.S.A., Chairman; Joseph 
A. Abey, Reading, Pa., U.S.A.; Arthur 
Lagueux, Quebec, Que., Canada; Joa 


quin Serratosa Cibils, Montevideo, Uru 


guay; J. Raymond Tiffany, Hoboken, 
N. J., U.S.A.: Jeff H. Williams, Chick 
asha, Okla., U.S.A. 

Finance—Harry A. Mitchell, San 
Francisco, Calif., U.S.A... Chairman; 


Manuel Galigarcia, Havana, Cuba; Percy 
Hodgson, Pawtucket, R. I., U.S.A.; Craw 


ford C. McCullough, Fort William, Ont., 
Canada; J. Edd McLaughlin, Ralls, Tex., 
U.S.A. 

Magazine—Winthrop R. Howard, 
New York, N. Y., U.S.A., Chairman; 


Robert J. Boyd, Panama City, Panama; 
Stanley R. Clague, Chicago, Il., U.S.A.; 


Lyman L. Hill, Evansville, Ind., U.S.A.; 


John B. Reilly, Whittier, Calif., U.S.A.; 
C. Harald Trolle, Kalmar, Sweden 
Investment—Manuel Galigarcia, Ha 


vana, Cuba, Chairman; Rufus F. Chapin 
Chicagaq, Ill., U.S.A.; Thomas R. Hood, 
Dunn, MN. ©., U.S.A. 

Canadian Advisory—Frank I. Do- 
herty. Victoria, B. C., Canada, Chair 
man; John W. Gooch, Ont., 
Canada; Arthur Lagueux, Quebec, Que., 
Canada; J. N. McFadden, Dauphin, Man.., 
Canada; Harold W. McKiel, Sackville, 
N. B., Canada. 

Extension Committee — for 
America (Northern Area)—Roberto Al- 
varez Espinosa, Mexico City, Mexico, 
Chairman; Cesar Andrade, Guayaquil, 
Scuador; Fernando FE. Baena, Barran 
quilla, Colombia; J. Fidel Duron, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras; Horacio Navarrete, 
Havana, Cuba. 

Ibero American Extension (South- 
ern Area)—Mario de Camargo Pente- 


Toronto. 


Ihero 
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Chairman; Al- 
Lana 
Car- 


Campinas, Brazil, 
Alexander, Lima, Peru; C. 
Sarrate, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
los da Costa Ribeiro, Fortaleza, Brazil; 
Ilugo FE. Zalles, La Paz, Bolivia. 
Extension Committee for United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Bermuda (Eastern Area)—Charles G. 
Tennent, Asheville, N. C., U.S.A., Chair- 


ado, 


hperto 


man; Harry S. Binks, Ottawa, Ont., Can- 
ada; Daniel F. Lincoln, Jamestown, N. 
Y., U.S.A.; Bert C. Pouncey, Jr., Hughes, 


Ark., U.S.A.; Albert S. Schmidt, Harris- 
burg, Pa., U.S.A. 

Extension Committee for U 
States, Canada, Newtoundland, and 
Bermuda (Western Area)—D. D. Mon 
roe, Clayton, N. Mex., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Borleske, Walla Walla, 
M. C. Gallagher, Billings, 
Albert Oulton, Saska- 
Smith, Ty 


nited 


Raymond  V. 
Wash., U.S.A.; 
Mont., 0,.4.A.: .C 
toon, Sask., Canada; Roy E 
ler, Tex., U.S.A. 

South American Committee of Col- 
laboration among Rotary Club:-— 
Mario Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
Chairman; Antonio Julia Santa 
Fe,.Argentina; Juan Munoz Reyes, La 
Paz, Bolivia; Carlos da Costa 
Fortaleza, Brazil; Eduardo 
Ginouves, Lautaro, Chile; 


Belloso, 
Tolra, 


Ribeiro, 
Gonzalez 


Julio Gerlein 


Comelin, Barranquilla, Colombia; Mi 
guel Heredia Crespo, Quito, Ecuador; 
Lorenzo Nicolas’ Livieres, Asuncion, 
Paraguay; Napoleon Valdez ‘Tudela, 
Lima, Peru; Rodolfo Almeida Pintos, 


Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Youth—Marvel Beem, Los Angeles, 


Calif U.S.A., Chairman; Cal Farley, 
Amarillo, Tex., U.S.A.; Carlos Hoerning, 
Santiago, Chile; Carl L. Millward, Mil- 
ton, Pa., U.S.A.; Lester A. Royal, West 


Liberty, Iowa, U.S.A. 
Permanent Rotary 
Headquarters—Richard C. 
troit. Mich., U.S.A., Chairman; Norman 
G. Foster, Ottawa, Ont., Canada; Fred 
Nebr., U.S.A.; Ed. R. 


International 
Hedke, De- 


L.. Haas, Omaha, 


Johnson, Roanoke, Va., U.S.A.; C. Reeve 
Vanneman, Albany, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Adjustment from War to Peace— 


Rilea Doe, Oakland, Calif., U.S.A., Chair- 
man: Maurice L. Kelley, Montpelier, Vt., 
U.S.A.; M. W. Larmour, Graham, Tex., 


U.S.A.; Orville B. Littick, Zanesville, 
Ohio, U.S.A.; Harold W. McKiel, Sack 
ville, N. B., Canada. 


Rotary Foundation Trustees—-Tom J. 
Davis, Butte, Mont., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Clinton P. Anderson, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., U.S.A.; George C. Hager, Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A.; Harry H. Rogers, San An 
tonio, Tex., U.S.A.; Charles L. Wheeler, 
San Francisco. Calif., U.S.A. 

Relief Fund—aA. Elliston Cole, Bloom- 
Ind., U.S.A., Chairman; Arthur 
Atlantic City, N. J., 
U.S.A.; Robert C. Hancock, Brisbane, 
Australia; J. Owen Herity, Belleville, 
Ont., Canada; Fred K. Jones, Spokane, 
Wash., U.S.A.:; R. L. McBride, Jr., Lewis- 
burg, Tenn., U.S.A.; R. Donald Yauch, 
Uniontown. Pa., U.S.A. 

Postwar Committee—Luther H. 
Hodges, New York, N. Y., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; James I. Simpson, Toronto, Ont., 
Vice-Chairman; Frank  C. 


ington, 
S. Chenoweth, 


Canada, 


Barnes, Manistee, Mich., U.S.A.:; Sel- 
wyn G. Blaylock, Trail, B. C., Canada; 
Luiz Dias Lins, Recife, Brazil; Louis 





Lambelet, 


W. W. Mé 
McKee, Portland, Oreg., U.S 


Paul B 
A. 3. Me 
U.S.A.; G. 
England; . 
Calif., U.S 


Mexico City, Mexico; Sir Stanley s 


ling, Ham 


Williams, 
Rotary 


ilton, Bermuda; J. J. W: 
Johannesburg, South Africa; Russs 

Miami, Fla., U.S.A. 

Foundation—H. Den 


Jones, Graham, N. C., 
Horace E. 
Africa; Charles N. Cadwallader, Lins 


Nebr., U.S.A.; O. Guy Cardon, Lo; 
Utah, U.S.A.; James K. Ingham, P 
dena, Calif., U.S.A.; Felipe Silva, C 
fuegos, Cuba; F. Kimball White, N, 


Bedford, Mass.. 


Expansi 
tariat—C} 


cisco, 


J. Dav is, 


Harris, Chicago, Ijl., U.S.A.; Sta 
Long, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A.; PI 
Lovejoy, Chicago, I1l., U.S.A.; Joh 
Reilly, Whittier, Calif., U.S.A.; Le 
B. Struthers, Chicago, Il, U.S.A.; He 
bert J. Taylor, Chicago, I1., U.S.A 


Raymond 


U.S.A.; Richard E. Vernor, Chicago, | 
Roy D 
Richard H. 
Idaho, U.S.A. 


U.8.A.: 
U.S.A.: 


Rotary 


tees—Arch C. Klumph, Cleveland, Oh 


Uae. 
Portland, 


Fagalde, Santiago, Chile; 


nara, Mor 


Harris, Chicago, I1L., 


Hoovy er, P 
James, Mé 


Kitchener, 
Mander, Wolverhampton, 


Daniel L. 
Crawford 
Ont., 
bourne, A 
Pereira, 
Ralston, (¢ 
E. Roth, 
Felipe Sil 


Sutton, Tampico, Mexico. 


Calif., 
M. Collignon, Guadalajara, Mexico; Tom 


Canada; 
ustralia: 
Sao 


San 


Val de Travers, Switzer): 
irtin, St. Louis, Mo... Us 





Kenzie, San Antonio, 

M. Verrall Reed, Souths 
Almon E. Roth, San F ran: 
A.; Carlos Sanchez Mejo 


U.S.A., Chair: 
Babb, Johannesburg, S 


U.S.A; 
Functions of Secre- 
Wheeler, San F 
Chairman; Ca) 


on of 

iarles L 
U.S.A... 
A SF Pau 


Butte, Mont., 


Tiffany, Hoboken, N 
Weaver, Denver, Col 
Wells, Pocate 


Foundation Honorary Trus- 


airman; T. Harry Banfie 
Oreg., U.S.A.; Manuel Gae 
Donato Gan 
Uruguay; Paul 
U.S.A.; Herbert 
alo Alto, Calif., U.S.A.; F 
India; Louis L. Lai 
Canada; Charles 


Englan 


itevideo, 





idras, 
Ont., 


Marsh, Boston, Mass., U.S.A 
C. McCullough, Fort Willi : 
Angus Mitchell, Me: 
Armando de Arru 
Paulo, Brazil; J. Layt 
Yttawa, Ont., Canada; Almor 
Francisco, Calif., U.S.A 
va, Cienfuegos, Cuba; I. b 


a anal le 





Commission for the Organization ot 


Rotary Cl 
L. Wheele 
Chairman 
Australia, 


smith, Hilo, Hawaii; Kish Naoroji, Jan 


shedpur, I 


la, The Philippines; C. T. Wang, Chung 
king, China. 
Ml., U.S.A, 

Commission for Organization of Ro- 


tary Clul 
Richard 

USA. © 
London, 


Charles Hunt,St. John’s, Newfoundland: 
Hyka 
Switzerland; C. J. Steiger, Zurich, Switz 
erland; C. Harald Trolle, Kalmar, Swe 


Jan 


den; Ali 


dria, Egypt. 


cago, IL, 
sion. 


ubs in the Far East—Char\ 
r, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A 
Angus Mitchell, Melbourne 
Vice-Chairman; Carl Car! 


ndia; Carlos P. Romulo, Ma? 


Philip Lovejoy, Chicag: 
Secretary to Commission. 


ss in Continental Europe— 
H. Wells, Pocatello, Idah: 
hairman: Wilfrid Andrews, 
England, Vice-Chairman; 


(Czechoslovakia), Geneva 


Emine Yehia Pasha, Alexan 
Lester B. Struthers, Chi 
U.S.A., Secretary to Commis 
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[ da Looks South There is, for example, the Argentine 
ond Canadian Cultural Institute though 
- Canadians in Argentina number only a 
Continued from page 11] . 
. handful Its president 1s protes or ot 


} 


international law at the University of 


Latin-American republics in ates street railways; electric light and Buenos Aires; one of its vice-presidents 
year of 1938 was more than power; gas, wate and telephone serv- is a Canadian, one an Argentine At the 
In 1942 export trade to ices in the populous areas of Rio de Institute’s opening meeting a half-hour 
ica amounted to $29,464,201. Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos broadcast from Canada was followed by 
rsregate imports from Latin The International Power Company, al a return broadcast from Buenos Aire 
1938 amounted to approx- most 100 percent Canadian in owner The Canadian Ambassador to Brazil 
$16.000.000. and rose to over $58, ship and management, owns and oper Mr. Desy, has done a great deal to pro 
n 1942 Canada’s trade with ates utility services—principally hydro mote interest in Canadian ¢ ire in 
(exports and ports), which electric and steam, but also some water Brazil, although there does not vet exist 
ut $2,900,000 in 1938, rose to works, ga supplies, telephone, and a cultural it tute pported by the two 
“ 000.000 in 194 ind its trade transportatio1 ervices—in Mexico, El countrie The Amba idor ha also 
(exports al imports), ap Salvador, Bolivia, Venezuela, and British been active in arranging for an ex 
te $4,250,000 in 1938, was near Guiana In Mexico it serves the indus change of ‘ hips between the two 
»000 in 1942 Che combined trial city of Monterrey In El Salvador countrie \ cl ll become effective 
Venezuela, wv h in 1938 was it has a number of plants in various this veai 
$2,500,000, totalled $10,000, parts of the count: and serves all but he of the Spat h and Portu 
In 1942 ( la exported one of the populous centers In Bolivia guese la 4 ‘ easing in Canada 
o Latin-Am«e in countries the operatio are divided between sery Four veai wo the University of To 
$6.070.753 ice to the large tin mines, about 70 pet ronto beg te hing Port ese to ad 
so link ( 1 and Latin cent of whose power requirements are vanced { ent and it now ha more 
Both the R Bank of Can supplied by the company, and service to than 400 ents enrolled in its 90-year 
Bank of Nova Scotia have the capital citv of La Paz, which now old Spat co r In Ottawa are 
the Ca ) the Royal has a population of 300,000 people In taught at least three Spanish courss 
is brar \rgentina Venezuela, electric service is given in one at the Unive ty of Ottawa, one 
ombia, Pt iguay, and Maracaibo and Barquisimeto, the first of under the a rice of the Canadian 
which is the largest oil-producing center Latin-Ame in Association, and a third 
e Inter! Petroleum in South America in which 100 student largely beginnet! 
diary of » ird Oil, Can Nations I vevel do not become are enrolled. at evening cla é n Carle 
financial in the de- friends by way of business alone, and ton College n Montreal, Spanish i 
of oil fi South Amer perhaps the brightest gleams on a wid taught both at McGill University and at 
( enterp ‘ which Ca ening Canadian-Latin-American horizon the U1 ersit f lontreal The Uni 
e largely terested is the come from the organized efforts to es versit' of Brit Columbia reéstab 
Traction, | t and Power tablish cultural relations between the lished Spat " 1 regula CO ¢ in 
Ltd., locall nown as “The Dominion to the north and the republics the Fall of 1 
hrough sub iries it oper to the south Winnipeg ha a Spanish-American 
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Who Is the Man Who 
Taught You Most? 


Tuts IS THE last call for Tor Rorartan’s contest 
on answers to that question! The deadline’s a-near- 
ing! So decide who the man was, Rotarians—was 
he old Seth, the home-town naturalist maybe? 
and then write about him! Send your story to 
the Man-Who-Taught-Me-Most Contest Editor of 
your magazine—so that he gets it on or before 
September 1! 


There are three prizes: $100, $75, and $50. 


The Rules 


1. Contest is open to all Rotarians, and to them only 
2. Subject: “The Man Who Taught Me Most.” 
Manuscript: No limit on number of words. Use any kind 

of paper—but write on one side only. Typewrite, use long 
hand, print—any way to get the words down legibly ; 
Place your name, classification, and Rotary Club name on first 
heet of manuscript 

4. Deadline: Sept. 1, 1944 (date entries due Contest Ed.) 
5. Mailing: Address entries to Contest Editor, THe RoOTARIAN 
Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill., U.S.A Include 
re irn postage. 

6. Winning entries will become property of THE RorTarian, 
vhich will hold full rights 


The Rotarian Magazine 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S.A 
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Club, established in October, 1941. Its 
300 members range from Grade Nine 
pupils to mature men and women. All 
are learning Spanish, but the club is 
more than a language class. Films are 
shown, books and newspapers are read, 
travel and educational literature from 
the consulates at Ottawa are covered. A 
Journey to Merico—containing a thea- 
ter program, a railway ticket, and a map 
—-is the beginners’ book; a Peruvian 
mystery story is the text for more ad- 
vanced students. The club is affiliated 
with the division on intellectual coOper 
ation of the Pan American Union Its 
Austin L. Wells, 


lecturer in modern languages at United 


guiding spirit is Dr 


College; he has been indefatigable in 
spreading the doctrine of Spanish-Amer- 
ican goodwill through lecturers to vari- 
ous clubs and on the air. Similar clubs 
have sprung up recently in Vancouver 
and in other Western cities. 

The Union 
D’Amerique is a large and active French 


Culturelle des Latins 
speaking society in Montreal, interested 
in the teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese and in all aspects of cultural rela- 
tions with Latin-American countries. It 
has a strong branch in Ottawa, which 
recently gave a farewell luncheon to the 
retiring Minister from Brazil and a fare- 
well dinner to the retiring military at- 
taché of Chile. Quebec City has the 
Cercle Cervantes. There are still other 
groups in Quebec Province. 
1943, the literary society Le Flambeau in 
the city of Trois Rivieres, Quebec, staged 
a Latin-American day. More than 1,000 
people attended the evening program of 
speeches and music, and the Consuls- 
General of several Latin-American coun 
tries in Montreal attended. 

The membership of the Canadian In- 
ter-American Association in Montreal in- 
cludes some of Canada’s leading busi- 


In October, 


ness firms, representatives of universi- 
ties, and individuals prominent in the 
Dominion’s cultural and educational life. 
Its advisory council includes all Latin- 
American Consuls resident in Montreal. 
Its declared objective is to “promote 
educational, cultural, and economic rela- 
tions between Canada and the countries 
of Latin America.” It has organized 
classes in Spanish and Portuguese. It 
has tendered formal dinners to such 
distinguished figures as Senor Alberto 
Guani, Vice-President of Uruguay; Dr. 
Eduardo Santos, ex-President of Colom 
bia; and Warwick Chipman, K.C., Cana- 
dian Minister to Chile, and has enter- 
tained visiting groups of Latin-Amer- 
ican newspapermen. A series of lec- 
tures on Latin America has been organ- 
ized. At the first lecture, on Argentina, 
chairs were provided for 300; GOO came 

In September, 1943, an extensive and 
valuable display of Mexican paintings 
was exhibited at the Art Gallery in Mon- 
treal. Two months later an exhibition 
of Mexican posters was presented in the 
same city and arrangements will be 
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made for showings in at least half a 
dozen other Canadian centers. 

The press is also active in the busi- 
ness of getting acquainted. Groups of 
Latin-American newspapermen, through 
the courtesy of the United States, have 
been guests of the Dominion of Canada 
between their visits to Detroit and to 
Boston. Nine Argentines, in the first of 
these groups, alone represented newspa 
pers with well over 2 million circula- 
tion. They attended press luncheons 
and dinners, met Cabinet Ministers, dis- 
cussed common problems concerning 
wheat at the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, visited universities and war 
plants. Other groups, all carrying out 
a similar itinerary in Canada, visited 
Toronto, Ottawa, Quebec, and Montreal. 
They included smaller groups from Mex- 
ico, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Paraguay, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, and an in- 
fluential delegation of 12 editors from 
Brazil. Many of them have since writ- 
ten in the most cordial terms of their ex- 
The Wartime In- 
honorable 


periences in Canada. 
formation Board deserves 
mention for its part in facilitating tours 
of these journalists in Eastern Canada. 
Iilenceforth, to every one of its journal- 
ist guests, Canada will be a place instead 
of merely a name. 

Canada also welcomed in 1943 the 
Presidents of Haiti and Bolivia, the For- 


[Continued from page 31] 


truths and the constructive action that 
alone can make our material progress 
significant and lasting. 

* * . 

One of the most clearly important di- 
rections of such thinking is that so often 
emphasized in the columns of this mag- 
azine and the meetings and discussions 
of Rotarians everywhere: the building 
of a sound business basis for production 
and employment in the postwar world. 

In this field I strongly recommend a 
brief but substantial book by Harold M. 
Jobs, and 
Prepared under the sponsorship 


Groves called Production, 
Taxes. 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, which includes Paul G. Hoffman,* 
Chester C. Davis, Eric A. Johnston, 
Thomas W. Lamont, and others, this 
book is a down-to-earth proposal for 
a sweeping but reasonable and construc- 
tive revision of America’s Federal tax 
system as a means to high levels of pro- 
duction and employment after the war. 
The author is an economist, but he 
writes in terms the layman can under- 
stand, and writes well. I feel sure that 
this book and the other studies under 
the same sponsorship which will follow 


*See When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home... by Paul G. Hoffman, THe Ro- 
TARIAN for September, 1943. 


eign Minister of Chile, the chief of th: 
Chilean Air Force, the President of the 
Chilean Chamber of Deputies, and the 
members of the Brazilian Section of the 
United States-Brazil Joint Defens, 
Board. 

When the beautiful Pan-Americ: 
Building in Washington, D. C., was bu 
in 1910, the architect left a blank spaces 
for Canada’s coat of arms. This has not 
vet been filled, but Canada has time ay 
time again demonstrated its interest 
Pan-American affairs by sending del 
gates to conferences, some nonofficii 
some medical, some architectural, some 
Red Cross. 

In spite of the war, last year Canadia) 
delegates attended the Second Inte: 
American Bar Association in Brazil, a 
conference on demography in Mexic 
and a consultation on cartography i! 
New York. It is the policy of the Can: 
dian Government to have representation 
at scientific and technical conferences 
of a Pan-American nature in which Car 
ada is interested or to which it may be 
able to contribute. 

There are, in short, many links indi 
cating a new awareness, new bonds 
warm attachments between the northern 
and the southern parts of this hemi 
sphere; links which will form a strong 
chain of understanding, mutual trust 
and interdependence. 


it will have definite influence on publi 
opinion and on legislation., Certainly 
this book abundantly deserves careful 
reading by thousands of Rotarians. 

+ * * 

The home front is going to be the first 
front for our own action. All over the 
world, Rotary Clubs will lead in facing 
and solving community problems afte! 
Three new books offer helpful 
suggestions for ways and means of spe- 
cific service. Small Community Hos- 
pitals is a very clear and practical hand- 
book for those interested in improving 
the hospital facilities of their communi- 
Written by Henry J. Southmayd 
and Geddes Smith, of the Common- 
wealth Fund, it reports the experience 
of that agency in establishing 13 coun- 
try and small-town hospitals in various 
parts of the United States. 

Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous, by 
H. A. Pattison, is a readable, nontech- 
nical account of what is being done in 
all parts of the world to solve a great 
social and economic problem, in ways 
which many Rotary Clubs would find 
well within the scope of their means and 
interests. The fact that at present near- 
ly 50 percent of all persons discharged 
from sanitariums die within five years 
shows that the battle against tubercu- 


the war. 


ties. 
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from won, and that there is 
communities for 
tation as this 


at need in many 


provision for rehabili 
lescribes 
ing and highly readable book, 


An excit 


I strongly recommend for enter 


ent as well as for ic 
Harry E. Burroughs, 


founder of the Burroughs Newsboys 


leas, is Boys in 


‘s Shoes. by 


lation of Boston. Full of humor 
good stories, frankly and unassum 
written, this book is as delightful 


piring and informative. 


* * ® 


eeds and problems of our own 


nities must hold first place in our 


ing about the postwar years, but 


é I not exclude inking about 
ger problems. We shall ali be shar- 
citizens in the shaping not only 
better communities, but of a better 
. we cannot do our part with 
bot information and_ reflection 
he world as a whole. A useful 
er of international thinking—and 
very tractive and readable little 
for the | ger members 
yu eholds to whom that better 
1 will belong—is Meet Your Allies 
| Peace, editec Nicholas G. 
With highly interesting photo- 
" simple, vi writing, this 
1 nts basic it rmation about 
society, business, and indus 
of each of the 36 ons now en 
ed the war agail the Axis. Il 
PE this fine book the widest pos 

é g 

e 8 

Clearly the brightest hopes and the 


eatest economic and cultural opportu 


ties for international coOperation in 
immediate future lie in the rela 

ns between the countries of the West 

n He sphere. A stimulating survey 
general trends is provided in Latin 
imerica Social and Economic Transi 
ym, a volume of addresses delivered at 

1 conference held at the University of 
New Mexico, with discussion of such 
topics as “Land for the People,” “Fac- 
tors in the Struggle against Malnutrition 
und Disease,” and “Latin America As a 


Source of Strategic Materials.’ 

Latin America and the Industrial Age. 
by J. Fred Rippy, is a broad and au 
thoritative historical account of the 
progress of development 
throughout Latin Especially 
noteworthy are Professor Rippy’s frank 
analysis of the part played by interna 
tional cartels in stimulating—and some 
retarding—that progress, and his 
examination of the participa 
foreign capital in Latin-Amer 


industrial 
America 


times 
present 
tion of 
ican industry. 

Charles Morrow Wilson, a contributor 
to this magazine,* has written the best 
of his several books in Middle America, 


a richly illustrated and intensely inter 


*See Bullfighting Doctor, 


Augu 1943 
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the countries from 


Panama—their climates 


esting account of 


Mexico to and 
soils, their their 
peoples, and their potentialities. Full 
of facts about cinchona bark for quinine 
and 


crops and industries, 


abaca fiber for cordage, about oil 
and bananas and mahogany, about news- 
this 
full 
of vitality and of confidence in the peo 
ple of Middle America 
that I 


papers and churches and schools, 


book is so concretely written, so 


and their future, 


found it hard to lay down 


* * * 


Another direction in which the think 


ing of the world must be turned con 
structively and immediately is toward 
the vast Continent of Asia A book 
strikingly similar to Wilson’s Middle 


America both in purpose and plan and 
in method of treatment is Japan, Its Re 
Clayton D 


sources and Industries, by 


Carus and Charles L. McNichols. Here 
—again with the help of many and ex 
cellent photographs we may see the 


cities and farms of Japan, her industries 
and 
of the 
data in 


and business, her resources eco 


nomic potentialities In spite 


obstacles to obtaining reliable 


some fields—which they freely admit— 


the authors have produced a book which 


is broadly informative and have written 


it so well that it is exceptionally good 
reading 

What to do with Japan is a subject 
that most of us have refused to think 
about seriously at all gut isn’t it clear 
that we are going to have to face that 
question—soon, we hope—that it’s going 
to be ours to answer, no matter how 
hard the answer is to find? For con 
structive thinking we have to have the 
facts Japan, Its Resources and Indus 


tries supplies them, at once as authori 
tatively and as readably as we could ask 
» * * 

Three genuinely entertaining books of 
travel and personal experience will help 
us to know and understand other parts 
Olaf Swenson is 
an American businessman who 
spent most of his active years in Siberia 
Northwest of the World is his account 
of his experiences there—of the native 


of the Asiatic world. 


has 


peoples with whom he traded for furs, 
and of the itself. 
told vividly and unpretentiously and is 


region The story is 
truly entertaining as well as informa 
tional. 

The same comments apply positively 
to Heaven Below, by E. H. Clayton, and 
The Gobi Desert, by Mildred Cable and 
Francesca French. Both are personal 
narratives of missionaries, one the head 
of a famous school for boys in Hang 
chow, the other that of two women who 
travelled for years as missionary work 
ers in one of the least-known regions of 
the earth, the Desert. Mr. Clay 
ton’s book is especially memorable for 


Gobi 


its firsthand record of Japanese brutali- 
ties in occupied China—though it con- 
tains also, surprisingly, some fine hunt- 


. 
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Enrich Your Home 
or Office — with 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


So richly beautiful and 
more durable, Nahigian 
quality hand-knotted 
Orientals will add inde- 
scribable charm to any sur- 


roundings. Come here for 
America's largest, most 
diversified selection, 
reasonably priced. Rugs 


sent on approval to 
Rotarians and friends. 


Free Booklet 
“The Care of Oriental 
Rugs" 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 
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Direct Importers for 
169 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 
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REMAINS AFTER PRICE IS 
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$55 0 All departments need A-PE-CO 
a The ease and speed with which 
A-PE-CO photo-copies are 
made, plus accuracy in copying 
all detail, are creating hundreds of new users 
This modern versatile method makes photo 
exact copies of anything written, printed, drawr 
or photographed. Experience proved that 
A-PE-CO pays for itself quickly. 


Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 
@ Letters e@Pictures e@Documents @ Drawings 
@Records e@ Receipts © Blueprints @ Shop orders 


Same-size permanent copies of anything up 
to 18” x 22”. Eliminates error, Saves steno 
copying, tracing, proofreading. No camera 
focusing, film or moving parts. Any employee 
quickly becomes expert. Lowest investment 
in equipment. 

You need A-PE-CO. Let us show you how 
you can use it to expedite office and shop 
copying. Immediate delivery. See why thou 
sands are in use. Send for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC-84, Chicago 4, IIlinois | 
Representatives in principal cities 
in Canada, Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Lid 














Eliminates 
Suceping Compound 


The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoir. 
During the process of sweeping the Arbi- 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. In- 
stead of floating through the air, the dust 
is converted into the most efficient sweep- 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that “Dustless” 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air between sweepings, as 
much as 97 per cent. The “Dustless” brush 
also cuts labor and material costs in half. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of | 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Prompt 
shipment on AA-5 or higher priority rat- 
ing. Write for styles, sizes and prices today. | 


(My Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 





$28 N: 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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ing and fishing yarns, and many humor- 
ous and many pathetic incidents which 
vield real understanding of the Chinese 
The book by Miss Cable and 


Miss French is remarkable for its vivid 


people 


and sympathetic account of the life of 
the desert 

Returning to the Arctic, we have the 
irctic Manual of Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
Prepared originally for the United States 
Army Air Corps as a practical hand 
book for the use of fliers in Arctic re 
gions, this book has all the human and 
readable quality known to readers of 
Stefansson’s other books. We are too 
likely to overlook the importance of 
pamphlets for informational reading 
Two new ones on China are especially 
deserving of attention. Wartime China, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, is a concise but 
detailed account of how the Chinese peo 
ple are fighting the war behind the lines 
Behind the Open Door, by Foster Rhea 
Dulles, is a condensed but readable and 
authoritative history of the relations be- 
tween China and the United States, pre 
pared for school use, but well deserving 
of the attention of adult readers. 

* oo i 

There remain the most important 
books of all in this field—those that will 
stimulate and clarify our thinking about 
the future in general terms. Garet Gar 
rett’s A Time Is Born is a thoughtful 
and sincere analysis of the meaning of 
the events we are living through, writ- 
ten in the trenchant and vigorous style 
familiar to readers of his articles. 

Return to Freedom, edited by Thomas 
H. Johnson, is a collection of addresses 
on problems of the present and future 
given by authorities in various fields 
to the boys of the Lawrenceville Schoo] 
in New Jersey during 1943. Any reader 
will find real stimulus and food for 
thought in this volume as well as good 
reading. Joseph C. Grew, John P. Mar- 


quand, and Carl L. Becker are among 


the contributors. The finest chapt n 
this volume is Mr. Becker’s, and his n¢ 
book, How New Will the Better W« 
Be?, is the most important of all t 
l am discussing in this article 

Car] L. Becker is a historian, fo 
years one of the greatest teachers 
writers in this field. In this ney 
he discusses such down-to-earth q 
tions as “What Is Wrong 
World We Have?,” “Can We Retu 
Normalcy?,” “What Are We F 
For?,” and “What Kind of Internati 
Order Can We Have?” The merit 
the book are its sensible thinking 
clear and forceful writing, its genu 
grasp of major problems and pract 
possibilities. It is not too much to 
that this book embodies the trul 
quality of wisdom. I most earne 


recommend it. 


* * * 

Books mentioned, publishers, and prices 

A World to LIVE In (Rotary Internatio: 
25 cents).—Your World Tomorrow, Da 
C. Cooley (Essential Books, $2.50) V 
acles Ahead!, Norman V. Carlisle and Fri 
B. Latham (Macmillan, $2.75).—The H« 
copters Are Coming, C. B. F. Macauls 
(Whittlesey House, $2).—Gas Turbines a 


Jet Propulsion for Aircraft, G Geoffr: 
Smith (Aerosphere, $1.50).—Producti 
Jobs, and Taxes, Harold M. Groves (McGr: 
Hill, $1.25).—Small Community Hospita 
Henry J. Southmayd and Geddes Sm 
(Commonwealth Fund, $2).—Rehabilitati 
of the Tuberculous, H. A. Pattison (Livi 
ston Press, $2.50).—Boys in Men’s Shoe 
Harry E. Burroughs (Macmillan, $3.50) 
Meet Your Allies in War and Peace, Nichol: 
G. Balint (International University Pres 
$1.50). —Latin America in Social and Ec 
nomic Transition (University of New Mexi 
Press, $1).—Latin America and the Indi 
trial Age, J. Fred Rippy (Putnam, $3) 
Viddle America, Charles Morrow Wils: 
(Norton, $3.50).—Japan, Its Resources a 
Industries, Clayton D. Carus and Charles | 
MeNichols (Harper, $3.50).—Northwest 
the World, Olaf Swenson (Dodd, Mead, $ 
—Heaven Below, E. H. Clayton (Prentic 
Hall, $2.75).—The Gobi Desert, Mildred Cabl« 
and Francesca French (Macmillan, $3.50) 
Arctic Manual, Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Mac 
millan, $3).—Wartime China, Maxwell S 
Stewart (Institute of Pacific Relations 
cents).—Behind the Open Door, Foster Rh 
Dulles (Webster Publishing Co., 25 cents) 
A Time Is Born, Garet Garrett (Panthe« 
Books, $2.50).—Return to Freedom, edit: 
by Thomas H. Johnson (Putnam, $2).—H-« 
New Will the Better World Be?, Carl L 
Becker (Knopf, $2.50). 





Hing and Queen of Color 


[Continued from page 27] 


$1,600,000 in deposits, and more con 
tracts than his plants could turn out in 
two years. Efficient production cut the 
price of color film to 7 cents a foot, a 
price even lower than the studios were 
willing to pay. With the boom on, the 
pioneers prepared to reap their reward. 
Then, just when Dr. Kalmus had raised 
3 million dollars more for increased 
plants, equipment, and research labora- 
tories, the depression laid its heavy 
hand on the industry and one studio 
after another lopped off Technicolor’s 
extra cost as nonessential By the 
middle of 1931 the backlog had dwin- 
dled, and Technicolor’s carefully trained 
staff of 1,200 was down to 230. 


The depression caught Dr. Kalmus 


with an expensive new camera ready fo! 
use—one that would expose three films 
simultaneously. The earlier process had 
used a double-coated film—two different 
emulsions, one on each side of the film 
Each emulsion carried dyes to pick up 
certain colors. This heavy film cupped 
and scratched as it ran through the pro 
jectors; and complaints from distribu- 
tors had led several studios to abandon 
all color work. 

Out of this experience had come Dr 
Kalmus’s multiple-exposure camera, 
which takes three shots on three films 
simultaneously—each dyed to pick up 
one color, red, green, or blue. By jug 
gling these films in the laboratory when 


making the master film, colors on the 
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THE FATE OF AMERICA’S FARM LAND 


1S Srerybodys BUSINESS 


The fact that you are not actually working on the 
soil today does not mean that you are any the less 
affected by what happens to it. 

If you are an employer and hire the heads of a 
thousand families, you are dependent not only on 
the *3¥2 acres that supply your own food and 
clothes, and 342 acres for each member of your 
family, but also on the **13,300 acres that are 
necessary to feed and clothe the men who work 
for you and their families. How important it is, 
then, for those 13,300 acres to continue producing 
and producing cheaply! 

It is vital to you and to every businessman to 
realize that practically all of our farm land has 
been or is now in use. Farmers can no longer move 
on to fresh land if their present farms wear out. 

he last frontier has been crossed. 

That’s why everyone should be concerned that 
high production costs and low net returns no 
longer tempt the farmer to “mine” the fertility of 


his land and leave behind an impoverished agri- 
culture—the evil that already has laid waste far 
too large a number of America’s farms. 

Only with improved machines and methods can 
farm production costs be driven down—down to a 
level that leaves the farmer a fair profit after he 
has met all soil maintenance charges and returned 
to the land as much fertility as he has taken out. 

It is low production costs that make American 
industry strong. And lower costs of raising food 
and clothes through modern farm mechanization 
will help keep those costs low. They will provide 
the basis for a permanently sound agriculture—a 
strong foundation for prosperity in both urban 
and rural communities. 

Whatever you can do by word or by act to help 
bring about a lower cost of production on our 
farms will be a worth-while contribution to build- 
ing a stronger and a more secure America. What 
happens on our acres is everybody’s business. 











** Based on average American family of 3.8 members. 


Based on United States Department of Agriculture figures. 
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screen became strong and true al d . 
of the fuzziness of the earlier Techni 


color pictures. A Technicolor “team’ 


cameraman, color expert, and film tech 
nician—stays with the camera from the 
beginning of each picture to the last 
shot. 

Another advantage was that the shoot 


ing beuld be done with less light. With 
the old two-color process, klieg lights 


were soyilumerous and powerful that the 
hair of actresses literally steamed and 
prop men. fainted from the heat. The 
new process meant junking existing 


cameras and thousands of dollars’ worth 
of other equipment. The question wa 
could Technicolor survive this expensive 
switch-over in the middle of a depres 
sion? Dr. Kalmus decided to make the 
plunge. 

By May, 19382, 
clouds were blackest, he had the first o 


economik 


when the 


f 


the new cameras ready to start shooting 
and enough plant equipment re modelled 
to handle the three-color printing Di 


Kalmus wanted the expensive new cam 
era tried commercially to work the bugs 
out of it before he built more of them 
Walt Disney provided the answer. He 


tried it on a Silly Symphony series, 
Flowers and Trees, followed by Three 
Little Pigs, Big Bad Wolf, and Snow 


White and the Seven Dwarfs. They were 
astounding hits. Disney proved that 
scripts had to be written for color 
Other studios followed suit; producers, 
players had 


directors, writers, and 


BOOKS tur rorarian 
AND ALL OTHER BOOKS OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS CAN BE SUPPLIED BY 
HARLES McLEAN, BOOKSELLER 


Jefferson Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


111 WN 





caught the gospel of color that he Doc 
Natalie 


preaching for years. 


tor and Kalmus had 


“When you see a Technicolor picture, 


remember the colors didn’t just hap- 


pen,” Natalie Kalmus explains. “They're 
built up as carefully as dialogue and ac 

tion Our color staff analyzes each 
cene, each set and character, to ascer- 


at dominant emotion 1s to be ex- 


é ed, and what colors are needed to 


build up to the proper dramatic strength. 
| 1936 the Technicolor plant was 
ning out 3 million feet of film a 
ont Dr. Kalmus organized a British 
iffiliate in association with Alexander 


Korda and allotted the new concern four 
of the 30 color cameras built in the plant 
Hollywood Natalie Kalmus spent a 
year training a British staff in color con- 
trol. Robert Reilly, camera technician, 
trained a British staff in the intricacies 
of the complicated cameras, so heavy 
that they must be handled by long 
cranes mounted on rubber-tired trucks 


The other departments likewise divided 





themselves between Hollywood 
London—all but one. 


This is the experimental laborat; 





staffed by scientists as tight lippes 


Dr. Kalmus himself. In it take 


experiments which may not bear f 
for years, for Dr. Kalmus is sti]] 
plodding M.I.T. scientist, an incong 
hgure in a mad and impetuous Hi 
wood 

One of these experiments has the fD 


tor pretty excited, and he would 
done something about it by now exc: 
that two years ago the armed fo 
moved in with so much ultrasecret 
that Technicolor is now a war p 
The Doctor’s idea, already tested 
color film that will enable Techni 
to scrap its three-color cameras 

a fortune, and shoot color pictures 
Furtherm« 
1917, w 


the horse swished two tails, in 


ordinary studio cameras 
it will prove that back in 
colors, Dr. Kalmus was on the rig 
track—except that he was 27 ye; 
ahead of himself. 


Small Towns Can Plan, Too! 


[Continued from page 13] 


chain food stores) to increase the local 
market for garden produce and eggs. 
The editor brags a little: 

“Tax rates are lower than in any 
neighboring towns and the value in serv- 
ice and improvements per tax dollar is 
higher by far which should con- 
tribute to the lowering of prices.” 

\ Cobleskill, New York, editor dwells 
on “an outstanding motion-picture the- 
ater” as a magnet that draws country 


people to town. 
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Abilene, Kansas, has established grad: 
prices for cream, milk, and eggs so tl 
quality producers get premium price 
The editor of the daily Reflector-Chron 
icle believes in analyzing products of 
the area in hope of finding some wi: 
more locally 


of processing produce 


farm products. He envisages a soybe: 
mill and a plastics factory. 

But St. Johns, Michigan, swings 
red-light warning against forced indu 
trialization of a community that Nature 
About 


years ago, after several factories peter 


intended to be agricultural. 
out, the merchants through their Cha) 
ber of Commerce quite sensibly turne 
their attention to the surrounding fa) 
editor of the R: 
publican-News (circulation of 6,000 

1,500!) tell the story: 


community. Let the 


a town of 
“A plan was adopted which had f« 
its foundation the premise that people 
will come to your town if you provide 
the services which they have a right t 
expect and which they need. It was re 
ognized that our city, a county sea 
should furnish an educational center, ‘ 
religious center, marketing, recreatio! 
health, and a place where the consum¢ 
needs of the trading territory would b: 

satisfied. 

“Two excellent new school building 
have built in St. Johns, one 
$300,000 high school; in 1927 the finest 
rural hospital in Michigan was con 
pleted; in 1934 a 60-acre public par! 
(40 acres wooded) was improved to in 


been 


clude tennis courts, baseball, softball, 
football, all lighted for night play, and 
on this was built a $5,000 4-H Club build 
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Backbone... 
not Wishbone! 


‘ If the Pilgrims 
; 6f,.—4 and their loyal 
bees J women folk had 
CA = ital — had wabbly wish- 
pT; bones in place of 
ent | their sturdy back- 
bones; if the backbones of the patriots 
at Valley Forge had been wishy-washy 
America, land of the free today, 
could have ended in wishful thinking. 
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But the men who discovered, 
dreamed, worked and fought to build 
our great democracy, put their own 
steely courage into the backbone of 
this nation. It is backbone that shows 
whenever the chips are down. 

You see it in our modern industrial 
marvels that began in a little iron- 
founder’s shop less than two cen- 
turies ago. 

You see it in our scientific miracles 
—in our agricultural achievements— 
and in our mighty war effort, today. 


Have you considered that the main- 
tenance of America’s superb backbone 
liesin our matchless youthpower? It does. 


AuGustT, 1944 


Out there on the playfields of our 
great democratic nation, where our 
youth—our potential manpower— 
fight to the last ditch in friendly fierce- 
ness, for a coveted goal—in vigorous, 
man-to-man, competitive sports—the 
backbone of our nation is renewed and 
stiffened. 

On these battle fields of competitive 
play our boys and girls, too, learn ini- 
tiative, courage, determination, fight- 
ing spirit, will-to-win despite all odds, 
tempered with fair play. 

And on these fields is inculcated into 
their minds and hearts an unrealized 
appreciation of what it means to live 
in a free America. Try to take this 
freedom of theirs away from them 
this personal privilege to think and 


™ 


S Soage- 
he 





dream and do in freedom—-to be one- 
self—to fight for a goal and win it— 
and that realization will become a 
living flame. And in this fact is our 
greatest guarantee that America will 
continue to be the land of the free. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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No matter who the guest—Mrs. Jones 
brings out her chipped teacup with no em- 
barrassment. On the contrary, with a thrill 
of pride. 

Not very pretty, that chip. But it bears 
witness to the fact that Mrs. Jones has 
her nation’s welfare at heart. 

Mrs. Jones has given up all unnecessary 
spending for the duration. By doing without 
—she is helping to fight inflation. 

Maybe she doesn’t know all the compli- 
cated theories about inflation. But she 
does know that her government has asked 
her not to spend. 

So Mrs. Jones is making all the old 
things do . . . not only that teacup. She’s 
wearing her clothes for another year—and 
another. She’s not competing with her 
neighbors for merchandise of any sort. 

And the dollars she’s not spending now 
are safely put away (and earning interest) 
for the peacetime years ahead. Then those 
dollars will buy things that can’t be had 
for any price today. 

If we all are like Mrs. Jones, there will 
be no inflation with skyrocket prices. If 





The chipped teacup of the PATRIOTIC Mrs. Jones 


we all are like her, dangerous Black Mar- 
kets cannot exist. 

A chipped teacup stands for all that... 
for a sound, secure U.S. A. 





7 RULES FOR PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 
TO REMEMBER EVERY DAY 


1. Buy only what you absolutely need. Make 
the article you have last longer by proper 
care. Avoid waste. 

2. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy ra- 
tioned goods only by exchanging stamps. 
(Rationing and ceiling prices are for your 
protection.) 

3. Pay willingly any taxes that your country 
needs. (They are the cheapest way of paying 
for the war.) 

4. Pay off your old debts—avoid making new 
ones, 

5. Don’t ask more money for the goods you 


sell or for the work you do. Higher prices 
come out of everybody’s pocket —including 





yours. cLP 
| 6. Establish and maintain a savings 

account; maintain adequate life in- 

ang KEEP 


7.Buyall the War Bonds 
you can—and hold ’em! 








Use it up... Wear it out... Make it do...Or do without 


A United Stotes Wor message prepored by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 











Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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The Hub of America— 


Is centered in our National Capital. 
an important part in the growth of our city, for we have 
photographed thousands of individuals since the horse and 
buggy days of the early 1900’s. 

That is why we may now, with pride we believe to be well 
founded, point to more than five million negatives in our 
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We, too, have played 


On your next trip to Washington you will surely want to 
add your photograph to those whose portraits are in the files 


arris & Ewing 


‘Photographers of National Notables’ 
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Fit‘to Be USED! 


° 
Size ... Style...Weight... 
Strength ... Color... So 
much about your envel- 
opes must fit your own 
particular needs. And 
Tension — with 5 fac- 
tories and 60 years of 
experience —can fill 
those needs exactly. 
Tension knows how! 











Peceeranens FOR FUN AT HOME 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN.* 
KANSAS CITY 8, MO.* 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO.* 
DES MOINES 14, 1OWA* 


*Originolly Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


8-PLACE 
FOLD -AWAY 


e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick... 
Easily stored in 
minimum space 
e@ Official size, 4- 
foot diameter... 
Green felt play- 
ing surface... 
8 nonspill, non- 
tip holders for 
glasses and ash- 
trays... 
eMahogany- 
stained, alcohol- 
proof finish .. 


CLEVER new convenience for 
card players. The all purpose 
portable playtable forsmall apart 
ment, den or recreation room 


New improved model. Attrac- 
tivelyfinished,substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made—de 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 
Express collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 


HOME GAME CO., Dept. J-8 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 









Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: **Successtul Enter- 





—— At Home."" it's Free! 








100 saves 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





MASTER HONE puts a 
perfect edge on used 
blades in a few seconds 
Made of special composi 
tion the original satety 
razor hone—no other like 
it--over a million sold 

‘Oc each postpaid in U. 8. and Canada, or send 
$1.00 for 3 (No COD’s). Write for quantity prices 

WISCONSIN ABRASIVE COMPANY 
#175C, Zone tt Milwaukee, Wis. 











At the outset, 
meetings or 
Dur- 


the success that it was. 


early in the week, night 
“schools” for all clerks were held. 
ing these meetings the clerks were given 
pep talks and instruction on how to 
make the customer feel that he or she 
vas particularly welcome in Smithville, 
ll about next week’s entertainment 
feature At the same time each clerk 
Vas asked to be more courteous, more 
pleasant, and more helpful to customers 
han ever before 


The barbecue was but the first of the 


vear’s program of events—52 of them 
fo 2 Saturdays. Contests? Certainly 

useshoe pitching, husband calling, 
old fiddlers, yodelling, harmonica and 
jew’s-harp playing an old-car pa 


rade, a quilting bee, cow milking (for 


the town “slicke1 ’ of course), races on 
foot and bicycle, tall stories, impersona- 
tions of world-famous personalities 
(Churchill, Roosevelt, movie actors, 


school glee clubs and dancing, 


Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 

York to Portland, Oregon, Clubs all sing 
the “stanza of doubt”: “Oh, say, does 
that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave, 
o’er the land of the free and the home 


of the brave?” Not one of the Clubs I 
was privileged to visit opened with more 
than the first national 
anthem 

The thought 
in Rotary but in most 
where we 


verse of the 


has since occurred that 
not only every 
public gathering The 
Star-Spangled Banner, little if any con 


ing 
Sing 


sideration is given to the words of this 
now world-famous hymn. 

Francis Scott Key, its author, lived a 
breathless night that September 12, 1814, 
when the fate of a nation seemed pinned 
upon the outcome of the battle for Fort 
McHenry. . If we can but 
stanza of the four so inspiringly penned 


sing one 


by this Baltimore lawyer and patriot, 
why must it always be the one of 
doubt? In these days above all we need 


to voice the one of dedication—the last 


verse 
Oh thus be it ever when free men shall stand 
Jel en their loved homes and the war's 
desolation 
Blest with vict'ry and peace, 


May the heav’n rescued land 


Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, 
When our cause it is just, 
ind this be our motto, “In God is our trust 


triumph 


ind the Star-Spangled Banner in 
shall wave 

O'e he land of the free and the home of 
fhe Orave 


About the ‘Little Days’ 

From J. J. R. Day, Rotarian 

Town Clerk 

Brentwood, England 

Thank you ever so much for hav- 
ing sent me the December, 1943, issue 
of THE RoTaRIAN containing the note on 
page 23 concerning my two children, 
Deirdre and Michael. 





exhibitions, sports of all kinds. yz. 
a country fair that was spread thr: 
52 weeks. 

Baseball gives us a saying: “You « 
hit "em when you can’t see 'em.” H 
can’t sell ’em 


town merchants 


One-shot ey, 


they get them to town. 
are no good, and may have unforti 
reactions like overindulgence in st 
lants. What is needed is a well-thou, 
out, year-round program. 

Remember what it is that the count 
folk expect of a trading center: 
prices for what they sell, low price 
what they buy, and a good time. 
survey, as did B 


Start with a 


ville, and then like Smithville cde 


an attractive market—and make 
that a good time is had by all. T 
a way alert Main Streets developed 1 


markets and brought dollars to t 
before the war. 
Now is not too early to start plan 


to do it when the war is over. 


The Little 
and appropriate heading and 
comparative photographs of them 
arrival and today were ingenious and 


Days Lengthen was a v« 


witty 


are most grateful to you. 
When we sent the children to ( 
1940, at the time Fra 


capitulated, we gladly accepted the off 


ada in July, 


f hospitality extended by the Canadi: 
Rotarians. Of course, we had no ide 
where the children would go or to wh« 
would be going—indeed, our ons 
that 
to a place of safety. 

By good fortune they arrived in H: 
ilton and ever since have been 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd D. Ja 
son. If we had combed the whole 
Canada, we could not have found a bet 
ter home or dearer people than the Ja 
son family; they and their relativ: 
have been perfectly wonderful to 
children and apart from bestowing th« 
love and affection upon them they hi 
things for them tl 


they 


anxiety at time was to get the 


done all sorts of 
we never expected or dreamed of. 
The Rotarians—the Hamilton R 





Prayer Poet 


| notice that the Editors are at- 

tempting to locate the author of the 
following poem entitled A Prayer, which 
appeared in The Rotarian for April, re- 
printed from the Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, Bulletin: 

Dear Lord 

Less / continue 

My complacent way; 

Help me to remember 

Somewhere out there 

A man died for me today. 


As long as there be war; 
i then must 

Ask and answer 

Am ! worth dying for? 


This poem recently appeared in one 
of the Philadelphia papers and was at- 
tributed to Lieutenant Commander 
Howell M. Foray. 

—G. S. Derry, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Governor, Rotary District 179. 
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ns in particular—have been most 
yughtful an will be quite 
ble for us ever to repay the 
s for all their 

\ ricans who have shown so 


? ti 


ndness, and 


yn is always most reassur- 
in a recent letter he told 
love for the « ldren had 
hat they | 1 not for one 
ened on 


ery comforting to us lonely 


bargain 


var is over, ! wife and 

ve able to \ t Canada and 
pportunity to convey out 

inks to l Canadians 
been so kind to the little 
I am afraid we will not 


neeting the 


ie) 
0, IS an ¢ ellent demon- 
I ff Rotary’s idea ind is con 
of of the dep ind sincer- 


ovement 


Announcing: Eve's Lacks 
bY Urs >» K HOPKINS 


4 > ; ) 
é »f Rotarian 


Maine 
recent issues of TH ROTARIAN We 
aiding vers« ibout Adam’s 
But Eve had some too, as the 


erse indicat 
Eve’s LAcK 


lacked so things, 


els, no dia ) ngs; 
»thes was ver 1 
»f dishes not so bad 
to ash her fair day brings, 
speeds on golden u gs. 
»t told her precious hours 
t among the trees and flowers? 
»0ints her daily fare 
» in the garden there 
i to brea t 
around to ge the best. 


Ode to the Ladies 
\ M. YATES, Rotarian 
Co Retailer 
Lene North Carolina 
| ) t e to time the interesting Ro 
lepartment brimful of Rotary 
b nev I speak of Rotary Reporter 
lls of a Club which has had a suc 
idies’ night pa Perhaps 
er Clubs would be interested in the 
owing ode to the ladies—inspired by 
Rotary ladies’ night affair: 


LADIES’ NIGHT 


When fellowship’s in flower, 
W he good pals like to meet; 
| the program’s rich and juicy— 


Vo itter what we eat) 
When laughter’s unres 


’ { cted, 
When thoughts expressed are free. 

i then we come togethe? 

] here we like to be 


Where feast is not in eating, 


Nor drinking is a goal 
Where comradeship is ppermost, 
i to for the soul) 
Where en are free and equal, 
I LO a prince by right, 
4 be come together— 

ii t i ve are tonight 
Ho yre to much is added 
By ladiz in the van 
How James sits by with bated breath, 
(He ot a “ladies’ man’’) 
Ho ell we know where'er we go, 
What else we do 
Whe adies’ night” is ready 
O J will be there tool! 


So, here’s to all a jolly hour, 
We strive to make it last, 

ind add to life a brighter page, 
Re bered when it’s past. 


AuGust, 1944 





Recipe For a Beautiful Lawn 





.-Fall Sowing with Seeded. A 
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@Revista 





the executive market in 
700 key cities of Latin America 





PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


available in one gallon cans, two-quart 
cans, one-quart cans. Also, one-quart 
glass refrigerator jugs in cases of twelve. 
Ceiling price a gallon, $3.84; two-quart 
containers, 2.05; one-quart containers, 
$1.04 FOB. 

LLOYD E. SQUIER, Weterbury, Vermont 


Take an average lawn rake it vigorously . . . 
apply Scott's Turf Builder and then re-seed with 
Scotts. Time? Late summer or early fall. Then 


watch it develop into beautiful weedfree turf. 


This recipe was followed by Mr. Everett McMillan 
of Hammond, Ind., who writes “My Scott Lawn, 
in contrast to others, is a beautiful green and 
weedfree. Everyone admires it."’ Plan now to have 
a sparkling green Scott Lawn but first send for 
a FREE 2 year subscription to Lawn Care. It's a 





lawn advisory service chock-full of beautifying 

recipes for amateurs. Just send a post card to 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
4 Main St. * Marysville, Ohio 
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lf you want to reach the leaders in the other 
Americas, REVISTA ROTARIA can help you 


23,775 NET PAID - MAY 1944 


MANUFACTURERS - DISTRIBUTORS - RETAILERS - CONSUMERS 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, WRITE TO | 


Rotaria 


| 
THE ONLY SPANISH LANGUAGE, BUSINESS EXECUTIVE MAGAZINE WITH ABC MEMBERSHIP | 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois Telephone State 4017 | 
Eastern Office: 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York | 
Detroit Office, 7338 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigon 
Pacific Coast Office: 68! Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 


if you want to reach the men in the other Americas who have broad 
influence and far-reaching connections . . . use Revista Rotaria. 








PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


Oo 


JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 
































| ys all in the know-how ot 
producing halftones and 


color plates that meets the 
most exacting requirements. 
The finisher controls the modu- 
lation of tone or color by tool- 
ing with a “shooter’’—lines of 
dots up to 133 to the inch by 
three one-thousandths deep. 
an operation requiring perfect 
co-ordination of eye and hand 
for the purpose of diminish- 
ing or elimination of color 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
produces photoengraving 
plates whether in black and 
white or color of the highest 
Metal 
and manpower are a sca:ce 
commodity—BARNES 
CROSBY COMPANY makes 
the most of both. 


standards of quality. 


Buy More War Bonds and 
Speed the Day of Victory 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 


PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 1, ILL 
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TO FISH or not to fish?” With Old 


on the northern turn of his zigzag 
( se along the equator, that is a ques 

which plagues many a conscientious 
gardenei rye tsi Norther He sprere 
He are some hobby stories that make 
( tight cases for either side of the ar 
Gu Y [ fare yout pick 


Fox, THOSE who favor fishing, the 
tory of RoTariAN WESLEY B. McDon 


ALD vacation hobby is a powerful bit 
of pro-piscatorial propaganda. ROTARIAN 
McDonaLp is a theater man in Olympia 
Washington, and the Immediate Past 
P ident of the local Rotary Club 


But despite business activities and his 
many duties in Rotary, he finds time 


each Summer for a three- or four-week 


fishing cruise along the inner Alaska 
Ds age Lien 1O\ 1S vood Snip 
| 4 R ht ! \ } ; l hi} 
sare ar IS probably plowing through 


t 


British Columbian waters and its crew 
of eight (five were to be Rotarians) en 

ing hat thev maintain is “some of 

e finest fishing in the world 

he Saranar (see cut) 18 a 45-footel 
powered by a_ 100-horsepower motor 
It's a heavyv-weather craft, completely 
equipped for offshore cruising During 
the past ten vears she has carried SKIP 
PER McDONALD and his crew on three 
ips to Alaska and on 18 shorter ex- 


peditions into British Columbian 


tl 
vaters. 
The British Columbia cruises last two 
or three weeks while the Alaska trip 
requires about two months \ll cruises 
are made savs RoTaRIAN McDONALD 
‘with nothing more serious in mind 
than fishing and hunting in this para 
dise for such things.” 

But a Rotarian’s a Rotarian “for a’ 
that,” and despite his avowal that sport 
is the only purpose of his annual hegira, 
ROTARIAN McDONALD manages to make 
each trip < totary fellowship cruise. 
Besides the fellow Rotarians he takes 
along, there are Rotarians along the 
Wi who have come to look forward 
to his annual visit. “On the last trip 
north,” he says, “I visited Rotary Clubs 
in both Ketchikan and Juneau, and can 
assure you that those Alaskans are gen 








lichine Post 


uine fellows.” And then, as thoug! 





maintain the standing of his hob! 


a pure sport, he quickly adds: “P 





ally all of them are hunting and f 
ing enthusiasts.” ) 

Whether they represent pure p] wh 
not, the trips have come to be the } 
spot of the year for the Saranar’s vo 
teer crew Despite the time reg 
to spin all their fishing yarns, ¢ 
crew member vows he gets more 
done in the 11 remaining months 
he would in the full 12 sans fishing 

o* a cs 

Should gardening, however, exer 
priority claim on your leisure time, 
D. KEELEY, of Maquoke 


lowa, has a hobbv which adds con 


TARIAN H 


erable pleasure to the hard work ani 
volved Whenever his rows of be 
and beets begin to bore him, he 
time out to add a few strokes to 
picture he is painting with flowers. | 
unique hobby of creating flower pictur 
consisting chiefly of emblems and s 
gans—was born some six years 
when he was about to despair of ev: 
producing blossoms on his too-sh 
lawn. Inquiry at the local florist’s 
to the discovery that the plant cor 
monly known as “Joseph’s-coat” c 
be grown in fairly shady places a 
what's more, could be trimmed to a 
shape desired With this informati 
at hand, all that remained to be do 














was to prepare the proper setting f ™ 
an experiment in botanical artistry. O 
In order properly to display his wo! a 
ROTARIAN KEELEY devised mounds wi 
just enough pitch that the plant desigr 
grown on their slopes could be easi 
seen. The floral emblems and sloga! 
he has created on these mounds ha 
| 
I 
SKIPPER W. B. McDonald 
and a part of his 1943 ( 
crew with plenty of proo! | 
% 345 lbs. of it—that the | 


salmon fishing along the 
Alaskan passage is 
“tops.” The catch was 








made one evening last 
Summer during the an 
nual cruise of the good 
ship Saranar (left), a 
motor ship that’s carried 
crews of Rotarian fisher 
men on over 20 cruises. 
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-ED WHEEL in flowers 
jardening hobby mixe 


norial t 


o the tounding of 
splayed in 1938, the year 
centennial ebration), 
cemen al vorkers 
ront, and fi 


versions 


mblem (See ) 


eeDpe slope at the rear of his 
pro\y ides display space 
‘ of Rorat IK EELEY’S 


required 
ypes from eroding in Sum 

















HARD Hobbyist Kenneth 
ing tree for bumper crop 


Sexton grooms 
production. 


showers Lo olve this 


ervation, 


varicolo tones from 
lowa count ide The 
size from ge boulders 
i vebbles 

- = * 
d e desire to make Summer 
e productive of something 
f é than mere esthetic pleas- 
f 1 lesson to be learned from 
SEXTON, Immediate Past 


We- 
hobby is 


nt of the Rotary Club of 
hee, Washington His 
time he has 


ees, and in his spare 
n an orchard that was producing 
of fruit by the time it was two 
ARIAN SEXTON is business manager 
e Wenatchee Daily World and a 
er by avocation. When he em- 
ed or is orchard venture, he was 


ateur, but his 


ingenuity in 


ling his hobby has earned him the 
of “expert” even in this famous 
growing district. Here’s how he 
it 

» begin with, he was confronted 


insur- 
he chose 


seemed to many an 
The land 


what 


intable hurdle. 


Aucust, 1944 


ne of the many designs created by Rotarian H. D. Keeley, 
rock collecting and horticulture 


with the skills of art 
for his orchard was a five-acre tract 
which for 30 0 10 vears had borne an 
annual yield of apple land which had 


grown old and tired and full of toxic 


spray which had been pumped on the 


trees for all those 30 or 40 vears ro 


complicate things still more, the plot 


was covered with an almost indestruct 


ible growth of quack grass 

Undaunted by the disparaging re 
marks of veteran fruit growers, ROTAR 
IAN SEXTON set himself to overcome these 


difficulties. Truckloads of virgin earth 


were hauled in, and to each planting 
went many shovelfuls of rich new dirt 
that had been washed in snows and 
rains and warmed in Summer suns for 
centuries He pulled a harrow over the 
land time after time to kill the quae 
grass and to expose the soil so that its 
toxk residue might be bleached out 
Cultivating, irrigating, and fertilizing 
the soil in his spare time, RoTARIAN SEX 
ron soon began to see amazing results. 
In 1942,-when the trees were only two 
vears old. he pi ked a ton of apricots 
off an acre of trees and 2% tons of 
peaches off three acres Last vear he 
had more tons of both ’cots and peaches. 
And he’s got ! orchard that expert 
growers have guessed is at least five 
vears old The prize fruits it produces 
are adequate compensation for the time 
and effort required—and there is the 
matter of a growing pile of “folding 
money” that the orchard earns. 


What's Your Hobby? 


Listing it here may bring you new friends 
—hobbyists whose bent is the same di 
rection as you? There only one requisite 


to consider: that you b a Rotarian or a 
member of a Rotarian’s family Only one 
request comes fron THE GRooM that you 
acknowledae correspondence vhich nay 
come to you as a result of the listing 

History: Jon R. Waltz (7 
Rotarian—interested in American history 
wishes to hear from others with a similar 
hobby bent; also collects old newspapers and 
documents of historical significance), 300 
Wood St., Deita, Ohio, U.S.A 

Latin America; Spanish: Chapin Barnard 
(17-year-old son of Rotarian interested in 
Latin America and Spanish and anything 
pertaining thereto, including picture 
small articles), 1430 Chicago Ave 
Ill., U.S.A 

Pressed Glass: Mrs. M. Grover Burns 
(wife of Rotariar collects early-American 
pressed glass in the Rose in 
“Ribbed Palm patterns; also antique 
bridle rosettes or buttons; will buy), 66 John- 
son Ave., Binghamton, N. Y., U.S.A 

Cigarette Cartens; Match Boxes: John 


5-year-old son of 





maps, 
Evanston, 


Snou and 


giass 


a. a Bovkett (son of Rotarian collects 
cigarette and tobacco cartons and match 
boxes of all nations; will exchange ilso de- 


sires pen pals aged 11-14), 27 Forster Ave., 
East Malvern, Melbourne, Australia. 
—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 





ttn Imp vlant Hatch 


for 
Impo rlant. teople 







Fourwmeceaun 
Ch ronograprh 
tn 18 Al. Gold 


The precision watch that was built specifically for 
time-conscious executives. Split-second ‘‘stop” 
facilities make possible accurate timing of ‘phone 
calls, radio programs, races, and dozens of other 

time-distance'’ measurements. The simplicity of 
operation and ever dependable accuracy will 


make you wonder how you ever managed to 


hive without it 


0% Federal $+) Mail Order 
1 ax imcluded) - . Promptly Filled 







431 MADISON AVE., at 49th ST., NEW YORK 


(The New Weston Hotel Building) 


35 MM Film Developed 
36 Enlargements 


18 exp. 75c - 16 exp. Split 55c 
36 exp. Reloads 50c 


cs + 
All miniature and split size film finished In our 
famous 3 1/4 x 41/2 Beauty Prints—deckied, em- 
bossed margin and embossed date. 


When film is scarce and every snapshot is doubly precious 
makeevery shot count! Don't takeua chance and spoil good 
film by poor developing and printing. Today, more than 
ever. our careful, efficient, prompt service is your best pro- 
tection against wasted film— your best assurance of pride 
and satisfaction with your pictures. Send roll and money 
or write for FREE mailers and samples—also complete 
Price List eee 


Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rolis com- 
plete set of deckled-edge, embossed, wide- 
margin prints. Credits for tailures. FREE En- 
largement Coupon with each roll. 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 30 »° Box 5440A ¢ Chicago 80 


@ TYPOGRAPHY... 


ns MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 

Complete layout and typographic service 

Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

155 E. OHIO STREET « CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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A Convenient 
Box-File 

for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a practical file for current and 
back copies of THE ROTARIAN that 
will prove useful to any subscriber, es- 
pecially to club officers and libraries. 


Attractively designed (cardboard con- 
struction) with Rotary emblem and 
identification for each year's file, it 
will fit neatly in your book case. It will 
hold 12 copies of the magazine, keep 
them clean and fresh and readily ac- 
cessible. 


Each issue of THE ROTARIAN contains 
valuable information. This practical 
container will make back copies con- 
tinuously useful. 


The price: 35c each, or three for $1.00 
(U. S.) postpaid. Order by name— 
"TR Box-File"—from 


The ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“GIMME a double-rich whipped cream soda 
and pour it down me when I'm not looking.” 


My favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Strippe d Gears, THE ROTARIAN Vagazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The 
following anecdote, contributed by Mrs. 
L. Douglas Meredith, wife of a.Moint- 


pelier, Vermont, Rotarian, is a “true and 


favorite family story.” 


When Grandfather John Munson re- 
tired to the cozy little cottage across the 
road from the big farm he was -relin- 
quishing to his son’s capable manage- 
ment, he “let down” almost too thor- 
oughly, according to his wife, energetic 
Grandmother Betsey. He made too many 
opportunities to visit his nearest and fa- 
vorite neighbor. Grandmother didn’t 
mind how often he went if he remem- 
bered to fill her wood box first. But of 
late he was even forgetting to do this 
chore for her. One lovely forenoon in 
mid-April, Grandfather and his old 
friend were sitting sunning themselves 
when Grandmother ran out into her 
yard yelling, “Fire! Fire!” at the top of 
her lungs, and then ran back into the 
house. Grandfather was almost breath- 
less, and completely amazed, when he 
flung open his kitchen door to find 
Grandmother sitting by the window 
knitting 

“Where's the fire?” he demanded. 

“That’s what I'd like to Know,” re- 
torted Grandmother, with a_ scornful 
look at the empty wood box and silent 


cookKstove. 


Head and Tail 
1. Behead and curtail a jewel and 
leave the organ of hearing. 2. Behead 
and curtail a large pair of scissors, and 
leave to listen to. 3. Behead and cur- 
tail very angry, and leave a small ani- 





rs” 


mal. 4. Behead and curtail the sub; 
ef a discourse, and leave a bordet 
Behead and curtail to disembark, 
leave a useful article. 

The beheaded letters, when tr 
posed, form a word meaning to div 
The curtailed letters, when transpos 
form the name of a city in England 


Whosit? 
I compose the name of a man 
known in the Rotary world. My fi! 


not in deep. My second is not in s} 


low My third is not in empty. 
fourth is not in full. My fifth is not 
dirty My sixth is not in clean. 


seventh is not in living. My eightl 
not in dead. My ninth is not in 
My tenth is not in thin. My elevent} 
not in ship. My twelfth is not in boat 
My thirteenth is not in anything. 
For answers to the puzzle above 


STO 


page 63. 


Ambition for Fishin’ 

Give me a lake— 
Just any old lake— 

1 stream, a pond, or a brook 
Where fish that are tame 
Loqy or game 

Will bite at a baited hook, 
A rod and a reel 
And, if needed, a creel 

Depending on what I'm to fish for, 
Time off from my work, 
From duties that irk, 

I also hopefully wish for. 


Then give me a quy— 
A peace-loving guy 

Who thrills at the strike of a trout, 
Who, if luck isn’t right 
And we don’t get a bite, 

Won't let his patience run out— 
Give me tackle and bait, 
Some water, a mate, 

No work, and you couldn’t procu 
My place in the sun 
For gold by the ton 

I'd rather just fish and stay poor 

—ORVILLE E. RE: 


Lakes lwice Lold 


4 jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Nice Distinction 
“When the judge ruled Smith had t 
pay alimony, how did he feel about it? 
“Chagrined.” 
“And how did his wife feel about it? 
“She grinned.”—Santa Fe Magazine. 


Womanpower 

Replace your drafted office personne 
with good-looking marriageable girls 
When the soldiers return, they’l] marry 


the girls, set em up housekeeping, and 


THE ROTARIAN 

















jobs. This will save you 
ls.—William 


of firing the gir 


ive 
idhouse: “In case of an 
1 close to the slot machine. 
as never been hit.”—The 
GRIFFIN, GEORGIA 
uncement ne Sunday 
icar regrett that money 


coming in qui enough— 
Oo pessimist 


ried,” he said, “‘to raise the 


ney in the usual manner. 
ed honestly. Now we are 
vhat a bazaar can do.”— 


rad f 
a man who inds for his 
pec ially if we agree with 
Lubricator, WHEELING, WEST 
tL mes 
Smythe was making final ar- 
for an elaborate reception. 
e said to her veteran maid, 
half hour I want you to 
drawing-room door and call 
est names as they arrive.” 
lit up 


I’ve 
of your 


ma’am,” she replied, “ 


¢ to do that to some 


e last 20 years.” 


1ge Problem 


eobold had been calling on Ermin- 
f bout 15 years, so one eve- 
r she said to him: 

be serious, Theobold We've 
ling together a long, long time. 
hink we ought to get mar- 
t’s a fine idea,” Theobold answered 
ould have either of us?’— 

Hub, HANOVER, ONTARIO, CANADA. 




















The Heat's On 


In many parts of the Rotary world the 
Summer's heat is on. But here's cool 
news: A $2 prize will be given for each 
of the three best lines sent in to com- 
plete the unfinished limerick below. 
Mail your line—or lines—to The Fixer, 
in care of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illi- 
nois—and maybe one of the prizes will 
come your The closing date for 
“last lines’ 1.—Gears Eds. 


way 


is October 











Worth Knowing 
Locke N. Varr, 
and from farr, 


hould know 


You 


His friends hail from 


really s 
7e€a? 


Good deeds ease his life. 


And keep him from strife, 


Bit 


tate has 


about Bate 

his admirers. That can 
with THE FIXER’S 
You'll remember 
Bill in the May issue 


Bill 
be stated categorically, 
mail pile as 
the verse 
of THE ROTARIAN: 


proof 


about 


A chap of deep worth is Bill Bate, 
For 


praise he always comes late. 


And work? Man, oh, man! 
For him there’s no ban, 
"Twas no easy task for THE FIXER to 
ferret out the best last lines, but he | 
came up with these—for $2 prizes: 


Rotary trait. 

Llewellyn L. Parker, wife of 

Maryland, Rotarian.) 

But he lightens each task with his pate. 
(Donald J. Hayden, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Kendallville, Indiana.) 

He likes both to fish and cut bait. 


(E. H. Bemis, a member of the 
Rotary Club of York, NebrasKa.) 


He says it’s a 


(Mrs 
a Baltimore, 


inswers to Puzzles on Page 62 


Tait: Beheaded 
“split”; curtailed letters, 
“Leeds.”” 1. P-e = Ms 2 
T-hem-e 5. L- 
Richard H Wells. 
International 


letters, when 
when 


S-hear-s. 


HEAD AND 
transposed, 
transposed, 
3. I-rat-e. 4 

WHOsIT? 


dent of Rotary 


d 
1944-45 Presi- 























“EMPTY lipstick containers, old shopping lists, ticket stubs, cleansing tissues, 


bent hairpins, and this note saying, “Who steals my purse steals trash. 


AuGusT, 1944 































tary 
grade through h 

* edited ecia lasses 

| S. Government Acade 

| orts. band Limited « 

j riy applicatior advisable 


Admiral S$. S$. Robison 
(Ret.), Superintendent 
stog. Box T. Pine Beach, N.J 


Sema 


One of America’s Most 
CEEI Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL end JUNIOR COLLEGE 
* 100th YEAR « 


Write 











for Catalog and View Book 


Se A. M. Hitch, 84-C Third St, Boonville, Me 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 





and separate 2 Yr 
COLLEGE R.0.T.¢ All fully 
redited 66 years Center of 


America we Scholastic ‘ 
Larre rym Inc or pool Stadium All 
Home ~~; ‘tam« ous marching band 

C.A.A 


Debating pramatics. fiving 

Golf 225 acres—Dbeautiful campus 

rt —— Country Club. ig oO a hool. 
CATALOG Write Col. J. M. Sell oa: 


Washington Piace 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Lexington Mo 


Nationally known Est. 54 yrs. 8 Bldgs. including 4 
Dormitories & Gym—lar t Business College plant in 
America College atmosphere beautiful campus—ath 
letic, musical & alumni activities Strong placement 


dept Send for Free Catalog 
1500 Monroe St Chillicothe, Mo 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 









Free Catalogs, ratings, advice 
Private School College in U.S 
— age ~eey & interests 
ablishe ‘ 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES assoc. 


Roo r) at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N 





ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 











Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 
(Please address Chicago 6, Hil.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO 
THOSE IN SERVICE 
Beautiful plaques, many 
designs in sizes for any 
number of name plates. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 


36 E. 22nd St, N.Y.C.10 










































PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


We specialize in the criticiem, 
Speeches, Lectures 
Stories and var'ous 
Prompt, 


re-writing and qghost-writ- 
Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 
types of Book-length manu- 
scholarty and individual service Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all materiai 
ordered. No disapoointments. Literary Cou.ses. Printed 
sermons and speeches aiso furnished Free circulars. 


CONTINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER'S BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. Dept. R New York City 


SPEECHES « mm 


ing of 
Short 
scripts. 








apeeches on any sub 


if dent inily Speeches 
For Ever Public Speak ing Manual 
$1.50. Othe or's *Haadb< ‘a Parl ntary uide 
$1.50. List of prepared talk mt f poe req 





JOKES New Jokes and Humorous Talks 
$7 a year. Speaker's Jo Book 
master’s Humor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1 
Joke Book, $1.50. Punch Lines For Every Purpore, $1.60 
PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.60, 
Ladies’ Night Pro ogram $5. Bost Club 
& Lodge Stunts, $1.50. Banquet Kec $1 
Canadian orders filled Write for inortmation 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Terbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio 





Saleeman’s 
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WE'VE COME 
to a pretty pass when we have to 
lure our youngsters back to school 
by dramatizing the business as a 
“school enlistment campaign.” But 
we have, indeed, reached that 
pass. It’s a good guess that half 
the 5 million teen-aged children 
Katharine F. Lenroot says (on 
page 7) are now at work in the 
United States won’t go back to 
their classrooms this Autumn 
unless interested adults get to 
them soon with some counsel 
which outtalks the pay they are 
drawing. Is the thing a problem 
in your town? Your school su- 
perintendent, PTA president, or 
Mayor knows. Ask him. What's 
needed, perhaps, is a citizens com- 
mittee that will spearhead the 
local drive to get the boys and 
girls to “reénlist” in school. 


THEY ARE ON 
the right track in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, where, as you may read 
elsewhere in these pages, boys and 
girls got their parents to sign over 
a certain number of hours each 
week—for family fun. A Texas so- 
ciologist has found, at any rate, 
that a large percentage of juvenile 
delinquents are “rejected chil- 
dren’ —youngsters for whom par- 
ents have no time and who neglect 
their health, clothes, training, etc. 
That makes, of course, for an un- 
happy, destructive child. The ‘“‘ac- 
cepted child,” on the other hand 
well, he’s what every nation needs 
more of: a good-natured, straight- 
forward, obedient young citizen 
And that is what Memphis is try 
ing to build—right in its 50,000 
homes. If you haven't read There's 
No Substitute for a Father, do. It 
is one of those rare ideas you'd be 
proud to take over whole. 


ROTARY CARRIES 
on in battle-weary China. Seven 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 


ice aos a basis of worthy enterprise, 


professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotorian of his occu- 


potion as an opportunity to serve society. 


in (3) The application of the ideal of service 


by every Rotorian to his personal, business, 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international 


Ob or opportunity for service. 
a (2) High ethical standards in business and understanding, goodwill, and peace 


through a world fellowship of business and 


the professional men united in the ideal of 


service 














omrmenkl 


years of war have cut the numbet 
of Clubs in this huge and populous 
land from 27 to seven—but now 
the trend seems upward once 
more. A new Club is awaiting its 
charter at Kweilin; others are 
forming; and Harold L. Walker of 
Ilmira, New York, wants to help 
tart another. Now a lieutenant in 
the United States Marine Corps, 





Main Street Magic 


A YOUNG COUPLE, native New 
Yorkers whose friends were always re- 
ferring to people and things ‘back 
home,’ recently took steps to have a 
“home town" of their own. Thumbing 
an atlas, they finally picked a little 
town in Indiana. Subscribing to the 
local weekly, they read it thoroughly, 
came to know everybody in town, 
even chose their favorite grocer. 

Then one day they paid a visit to 
their "home town" and told the news- 
paper editor their story. An item in 
the paper next day brought them 
twice as many invitations to parties 
and picnics as they could accept. 
Now back in the big city, they can't 
wait to return to their “home town" 


in Indiana to live. 
—Adapted from the 
Milton, Pa., Rotecho. 











Rotarian Walker, who is a derma- 
tologist by profession, landed in a 
certain Chinese village the other 
day. Soon he was asking himself, 
“Why hasn't this town a Rotary 
Club?” He'd met many fine men 

a railroader, a builder, a doctor, 
a magistrate, and a number of 
merchants. He saw in them the 
same qualities he had found in the 
fellows in Elmira. And so he 
wrote home for advice on how to 


get started. 


IF THE LIEUTENANT 
gets his new Club, it will probably 
waste no time in going to work. 
Action seems to be the passion of 
China’s new Clubs. Take the case 
of the Rotary Club of Lanchow. 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 





Not yet a year old, it has alr 
established a station to treat 
ferers of trachoma—an eye 
ment which affects a large 
centage of local people, especi 
school children. The Club did ; 
do the job alone. It won the 
erous financial support of the 
cal public, obtained the ful] 
Operation of a local hospital wh 
furnishes staff and supplies, 
provided the necessary premi 
and equipment itself. Writing 
Charles L. Wheeler, during wh 
term as President of Rotary Int 
national the Club was born, Pr: 
dent W. Y. Fei said: “We sh 
constantly endeavor to do ou: 
most to justify the confide 
shown us.” After what the liit 
Club had already done, Cha | 
Wheeler felt that that goes wit 
out saying. 





ROTARY ROOTS 
quickly in Chinese communiti 
An abstract ideal which mov: 
men to achieve concrete so 
gains, it is readily grasped in 
civilization which owes its sing 
lar unity and perdurability to 
much older but quite similar se! 
of abstractions. How far can R 
tary spread in this land? No on: 
knows—but possibilities seem 
most unlimited. China has peo}; 
—perhaps 400 million. We onc 
read that about the only way th: 
Chinese can take their nation: 
census is to divide the total annu: 
output of all Chinese salt mines b 
the amount of salt an averag 
Chinese eats a year. A fact or not 
China has thousands ot tow: 
and cities. The Rotary wheel wi 
some day stand at the entrance 
to many of them. It will be in 
teresting to see how many. 


LABOR RELATIONS DEPT. 
A newsnote from White Plain 
New York, reports that a local law 
clerk who had served one firm 
for 24 years left his entire estat 
—about $5,000—to members of the : 
firm “in grateful remembrance o! 
the treatment accorded me. 
That was a sort of reversal of the 
gold-watch -to-old-and-valued-em 
ployee tradition. It could happen 
oftener without harm—even with- 
out the cash-dividend feature. 


mies se shee 




















d three Millands to your list of enthusiastic Servel owners” 


vm Calta appearing in ““TILL WE MEET AGAIN” « A Paramount Picture 


Mr. and Mrs. Milland say their Servel Gas Refrigerator 
is so quiet they’d almost forgotten about it until we 
“It just sits there,”’ 
keeps things cold, and never causes a moment’s trouble.” 


asked questions. 





These two Milland fans are Servel war work- 
ers. Today our factory is 100 per cent at work 


for the war. We have made some refrigerators 
since Pearl Harbor—but the Army and Navy 
needed them all. After the war we’ll be 
making more Servels—and even better-look- 
ing ones, too! We hope you'll want to ownone. 





says Ray, “and 


We'll make homes more comfortable, too 
. with the Servel All- Year Gas Air Condi- 
tioner. It will heat homes in winter, cool 


them in summer—keep proper humidity all 
year round. Perfected before the war, these 
systems are already on test in hundreds of 
homes across America ,.. and doing fine. 


4.41 793 


& ? 





Two million families are glad they own Servels today, 
when repair men are hard to find. Servel, the Gas Refrig- 
erator, is different—it has no moving parts in its freezing 
system to wear out, 


break down, or become noisy. 





The Gas Refrigerator that “stays silent 

lasts longer’ was first introduced through 
your Gas Company. And that’s where new 
Servel products will be announced. Buy War 
Bonds and Stamps today so that you can 
modernize your home in the future. Your 
Gas Company will be glad to help you plan. 








SAMUEL W MCALLISTER 


R 5S 
1240 HEATHEPVAY 
APPOR MICH 


ep the first six 


months of 1944 

1151 New Clients 
employed the 

GEORGE S$. MAY COMPANY 
..a gain of 57.6% 
over the best similar 
period in the 


company’s history. 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








